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DIONIS OF 
THE WHITE VEIL 



CHAPTER I 



AN ILL OMEN 

The good ship Bon Esprit lay at her moorings, 
lapped by the dull, dun waters of the Great River. 
She was surrounded by a score of other craft, vary- 
ing from the frail birch-bark canoe and rude bat- 
teau to the great log raft and trim merchantman. 

The village of Nouvelle Orleans, this lovely Sep- 
tember day of the year 1725, was stirred from its 
accustomed languor to unwonted animation. Men 
and women hastened to the levee to join the crowd 
already gathered there, — a motley throng of In- 
dians and whites, coureurs des bois and soldiers, 
priests and laymen, pioneers and petty nobles. They 
twisted and turned impatiently, as if the company 
they expected were overlong in coming, gaping, 

1 
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now at the monastery of the Capuchins — scarcely 
a bow-shot away, — now at the ship in mid-stream. 

" Mayhap the savages have turned coward, tnon 
frire! " hazarded a courier to a man in the garb of 
a Capuchin. 

" Think you, for a moment. Father Beaubois 
would permit that to defeat his design ? Never ! " 
The monk paused and looked around cautiously, for 
the swarm about him was largely composed of the 
partisans of this ardent missionary, who of late had 
gained such a following that the easy-going 
Capuchins very naturally felt some uneasiness at 
his growing influence. For Father Beaubois was 
now recognized as the Vicar General of the Prov- 
ince, by the appointment of the Bishop of Quebec. 
" The man hath hands of steel for men, and doubt- 
less — " 

" Speak it ! — Speak it ! " urged the courier, 
sharply. " You mean to say that doubtless he will 
hold fast to what he hath obtained — " 

" Yes ; both lay and clerical authority. There 
are no bounds to his zeal! no limits to his en- 



ergy ! " 

"See! They are coming!" shrilled the high, 
piping voice of a boy, cutting short the monk's 
speech. 
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All eyes were bent upon the monastery, from 
whose portals issued an imposing procession. First 
came acolytes, one of whom bore aloft the sacred 
symbol, the cross; another swung a censer, the reek 
of its spices permeating the air. Father Beaubois 
walked immediately behind them, with eyes cast 
down, a subtle air of satisfaction emanating from 
him at the near realization of an enterprise so dear 
to his heart. Following at his heels came the unique 
part of the train, a picked band of twenty or more 
Indian chiefs, selected from the Nachez, the Illinois, 
and the Missouris. They were the flower of these 
tribes, calm of mien, impassive of countenance, 
treading, each in the other's track, silently as 
panthers. They were tricked out in their holiday 
attire, with feathers, belts, and beads, the finest doe- 
skin clouts, and embroidered moccasins. Their 
straight, lean legs and muscle-matted torsos were 
bare. Smears of paint ornamented their immobile 
faces; not the hideous black daubings of war, but 
red and yellow, the festive decoration of peace. 

The Capuchin monks stood somewhat aloof from 
the parade; for this contemplated journey to the 
court of the king at Versailles meant a division of 
their authority, and a consequent increase of that of 
the Order of Jesus in the Illinois country, now the 
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bone of contention over which the English and 
French were snarling. 

" Mon frire" murmured the courier, " Father 
Beaubois is prepared to descend with force and novel 
display upon the young king." 

" Yes; and doubtless the jaded fancy of the cal- 
low monarch will be tickled so greatly that he will 
grant him great favors 1 " 

"What does he ask?" eagerly questioned the 
courier. 

" Nothing less/' said the monk with some warmth, 
" nothing less than to become Vicar forane over the 
vast domain of the Illinois country; that he may 
establish missions in the primeval forests; build 
stockades along the water courses; that he may 
control all the tribes from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes — " 

" A huge ambition for one man ! " interjected the 
courier. 

" In short," continued the Capuchin, " that, by the 
grace of the king, the power and authority of his 
order may become second only to that of his lord- 
ship of Quebec ! " 

"But he would not control here, surely, where 
the bishop long since vested authority in your 
order, mon frdrel " observed the courier soothingly. 
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"He is ardent and ambitious — seemingly tire- 
less, and no doubt will accomplish great things for 
the Church. He uses any instrument that comes 
to his hand. Only yesterday I saw him in Bossu's 
wine-shop on the levee — " 

" Dicing ? " eagerly asked the courier. 

"Nay," said the other, slowly, "not that, but 
talking and laughing with Chevalier Fauchet. Then 
they got their heads together in a quiet corner, 
for — " 

" A throw of another kind ! — eh, mon frhef " 

"Thou'st said it! — Thou knowest the reckless 
spirit of the chevalier, how he scoffs at the authority 
of the good fathers, who, he says, like too patient 
asses, sleep and stumble under their burdens — " 
and the monk paused that the effrontery of this 
speech might duly penetrate the mind of the courier. 

** 'Tis said on the levee that Fauchet is hand in 
glove with Father Beaubois, and even reported that 
he goes to France with this savage crew ! " volun- 
teered the courier. " Doubtless he aims at some 
seigniory in the Illinois country, and would 
seek — "" 

*' Silence were best! " cautioned the Capuchin as 
the procession reached them, setting the crowd 
coughing with the fumes of the censer. " For him. 
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the very birds of the air are news-bearers ! " he 
breathed. 

It was truly an impressive spectacle, as Father 
Beaubois intended it should be. With, now and 
then, a quick glance around, he accurately weighed 
the impression he was making on these men and 
women, well used to the savages, and was able to 
gauge, with no uncertainty, how much greater 
would be the interest they would arouse in the 
French court, sated with the vices and follies of 
civilization. 

The proud and solemn chiefs walked, with the 
noiselessness of the padded feet of forest animals, 
to the river's brink, where Father Beaubois raised 
aloft his hands in benediction; then they entered 
the small boats sent by the ship to carry them out 
to her. 

The crowd on the shore watched them eagerly 
till the last one clambered aboard. 

But why that sudden confusion; that frantic 
hurry ? Quick guttural exclamations came from the 
savages, cries of encouragement and commands 
from the whites. Even the ship behaved strangely, 
— since there was neither wind nor wave, — nod- 
ding and dipping in an ominous manner. Suddenly 
a dozen or more of the Indians leaped into the water 
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and swam ashore. Those who remained aboard 
immediately lowered and filled the small boats and 
rapidly rowed for the levee. Instantly, with a gentle 
sucking sound, as though she refused the mission 
and fotmd no other way out of it, the ship sunk 
quietly at her moorings. 

At once there was great commotion among the 
other craft, and wild excitement on shore. With 
menacing looks the partisans of Father Beaubois 
hinted at treachery. The sympathizers of the 
Capuchins rejoiced secretly at his frustrated plans. 
But the foundering of the ship was a mystery none 
could solve. 

Father Beaubois was not a man to be balked. He 
was seen rowing vigorously to another vessel, half 
a league to the south, which was flaunting the lilies 
of France at her masthead, and thus showed signs 
of making ready for instant departure. They saw 
him board her and, sooner than one could expect, 
beheld him rowing strongly back to the levee. 

As soon as he was ashore again he at once began 
haranguing the savages, who were gathered in a 
sullen group, their feathers draggled, their clouts 
and moccasins dripping. Some grunted energetic- 
ally in reply to the Jesuit, while others stole silently 
away. The remainder, with angry suspicious looks, 
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walked proudly and stubbornly off to their canoes, 
which were tied up alongshore. 

" Do you not fear to anger the Great Spirit by 
this desertion ? " Father Beaubois called after them. 

" Had we not the Manitou of our tribe before 
ever the white man set his foot in the wilderness ? " 
replied the sachem. " He guarded us then. Doubt- 
less he is angered now that we forsake him for the 
white man's God. Manifestly the Great Spirit does 
not favor this enterprise of the robe noir; " and, to 
the chagrin of the priest, he and his followers pad- 
dled steadily up-stream. 

Scarcely half a score of savages remained with 
Father Beaubois, and these, together with Chevalier 
Fauchet and a small following of whites, entered the 
canoes again, and were soon seen clambering up the 
side of Le Bon Secour, and at once the vessel moved 
out to sea. 

The crowd waited, with straining eyes, till they 
heard the dull boom of cannon saluting the outer- 
most block-house, and until the ship was lost in the 
broad expanse of water; then they turned home- 
ward in straggling groups, talking over the strange 
events of the day. 



CHAPTER II 

THE AUDIENCE WITH THE KING 

To the court, surfeited with all the amusements 
the official purveyor could invent, the coming of the 
Indians was a God-send! A rare novelty, indeed! 
As the savages paced the streets in silent, straight- 
footed walk, curious crowds followed them. Such 
interest had not been aroused since the bursting of 
John Law's bubble. Father Beaubois was deeply 
gratified with the effect they produced on the masses. 
Would not this interest sweep from bourgeois to 
courtier, and thence to his sacred majesty, the king ? 
A private audience, with himself as spokesman, was 
what he most desired. Well he knew the blase fif- 
teen-year-old monarch was ripe for any novelty! 

After so tedious and hazardous a journey, it was 
no more than just and proper that his savage sub- 
jects, from that remote province of Louisiana, 
should have a sight of their king; and Father 
Beaubois turned all his energies to bring this about. 

9 
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In Paris the young Chevalier Fauchet had parted 
company with the priest. His first care was to fit 
himself out with all the fripperies of court. In that 
court where all had become sated with finery, where 
the maddest invention passed with only languid 
regard, he would have had much greater notice if 
only he had stuck to his wood-man's dress, but he 
doffed his buckskin leggings, jerkin, capote, and 
gaudy knitted cap, to don a coat of velvet, stockings 
of silk, breeches of satin, shoes of velvet with gold 
buckles, and a great hat with a sweeping plume. 
He balked at the huge wig and cosmetics, and 
his own locks, pomaded and beribboned, had to 
serve. 

To the Chevalier was speedily granted that favor 
which the priest must scheme for, and it came about 
through the kind offices of his kinsman, a church- 
man high in favor at court, whose influence ulti- 
mately was the means of obtaining for him the 
seigniorial rights he coveted over a vast domain in 
the Illinois country. He became an habitue in the 
long galleries at Versailles. His skin, bronzed to 
clear brown by the forest winds, gave strength and 
distinction to his fine, firm countenance amid the 
vapid, painted faces at court. He was well liked 
for his bold, breezy manner, his scarcely suppressed 
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diablerie, his marvellous knowledge of the wild arts 
of the savage, his tricks of sword and gun, his as- 
tounding tales of adventure by forest and stream; 
but, above all, for his open and impartial adoration 
of the women, of whose daintiness and elegance he 
could not get his fill. He was most happy when 
seated at the feet of some court lady, surrounded by 
her satellites, relating tales, brazen or doubtful, hor- 
rifying or bloody, which made their hair creep under 
the cushions, widened their eyes, sent delicious 
tremors of fear titillating down their spines, and 
drove the blood to tiieir hearts, leaving their rouged 
cheeks still ablush. 

He made the most of his short spell of popularity, 
which he knew, like scandal, would be stale in the 
proverbial ten days. 

During this hey-day of the Chevaher's, Father 
Beaubois had managed to get audience, for himself 
and the savages, with the Duke de Bourbon. 
During the interview the Indians conducted them- 
selves with lofty gravity, not so much as letting an 
eye wander around the charming garden with its 
velvet sward, close clipped hedges, parterres of 
flowers, spraying fountains and graceful statues. 
Had they not come from that more wonderful gar- 
den of Nature's own fostering, beside which this 
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was tame and tawdry? Nor were they impressed 
with the marvellous palace that housed the Duke; 
they, who had come from the very habitation of the 
Great Spirit ! 

The Duke received them in his private cabinet, 
the chiefs grouped before him. 

" What superb symmetry ! " he exclaimed. 
" What admirable poise ! 'Twould take two gen- 
erations of courtiers to reach such perfection of 
repose ! " 

The Indians regarded him with proud calmness. 

" True, Monsieur le Due ! but you forget that 
they have been monarchs since the Flood, perhaps — 
who knows? — and of a region so great France 
were but a blot upon its vastness ! " 

" They look the savage monarch, every one ! " 
cried the Duke. 

At a sign from Father Beaubois, Agapit, a chief 
of the Illinois, took from his pouch a strand of 
wampum, and a pipe of red sandstone, with the 
Manitou of his tribe carved upon the bowl. In a 
patois of Indian and French he presented them, with 
outstretched hand and unbent back, to the noble- 
man ; and they were accepted with gracious words. 
Immediately thereafter they were regaled with wines 
and sweets. Of the liquor they partook freely, but 
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passed by the other in contempt. To the immense 
satisfaction of Father Beaubois they departed with 
a promise of an audience with the king next day. 
And it had taken all of ten days to bring this about 
— he ruefully reflected. 

True to his promise, the Duke was waiting in an 
anteroom of the palace at four o'clock to present to 
his youthful majesty, Louis XV, the first red men 
he, or, for that matter, any other monarch of 
France, had ever seen. 

Though greatly wearied after a morning of hunt- 
ing the wild boar in the Royal Forest, his majesty 
consented to receive them in his own private cabinet, 
stipulating that there be an entire absence of cere- 
mony, and, accordingly, they were quietly introduced 
a few moments after the hour set. 

With the king were a half dozen members of his 
official household, and, to the surprise of the Jesuit, 
among them was the irrepressible Chevalier Fauchet, 
perfectly at home, narrating some sprightly adven- 
ture of the wilderness, at which his hearers were 
rocking with laughter. Nor did he break off at the 
entrance of the savages, continuing at a sign from 
the king himself. Fauchet was vastly entertaining, 
but not altogether ingenuously ; for by his wit and. 
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above all, his unhackneyed tales he hoped to gain 
seigniorial rights. 

'* Your majesty," resumed Fauchet, " 'twas in- 
deed a strange sight to see this herd of well nigh a 
thousand buffalo rushing like a mad wind, in a solid 
mass, and the young buck Ah-mi-nac-o racing over 
their backs as if upon a floor. 'Twas his only chance 
for life!" 

" Parbleu ! 'Twere a sight to be envied ! " piped 
the young king in a voice that had scarce left off 
cracking. " I would give much to see it ! So stale 
is all sport in this our kingdom ! " And he looked 
around discontentedly, to start with surprise; for 
he had not taken his eyes from Fauchet when the 
Indians had been ushered in, and had not given them 
a thought in his absorption in the Chevalier's story. 
They stood like a row of redstone figures, calmly 
regarding him, a fitting tableau for the legend just 
recited. They did not so much as glance at the 
luxurious fittings of the little room, the profuse 
gilding, the show of ivory and satin. 

Fresh from the forest with its leagues of stately 
trees, moss-draped, flaunting the kingly colors of 
russet and gold, swathed in the filmy purple of 
autumn haze, — they scorned such things as un- 
.worthy of one they had been taught to call " the 
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Great Father/' Nothing but a puling boy I A girl- 
like one at that ! 

The king, who had been lolling in a velvet arm- 
chair, briskly sat erect, all eager interest and ani- 
mation. He had found his wilderness knight vastly 
amusing and was therefore in fine humor to receive 
the savages, heroes of many of Fauchet's stories. 

The Duke de Bourbon introduced Father Beau- 
bois, who made profound obeisance, and listened 
humbly to the few words addressed him by Louis. 
At a sign from his patron he said : — 

" Sire, I am encouraged by your more than royal 
kindness to ask leave to present a petition which sets 
forth the vital needs of your subjects — " Here he 
was interrupted by the entrance of one of the 
Queen's chamberlains, entreating leave for her to 
be present at the unique audience. 

" Nay ! The Queen may not come," said the king 
hastily, " they are much too savage and naked for 
her eyes ! " 

They were indeed a strangely savage sight in their 
breech-clouts, belts of wampum, head-dresses of 
feathers, and paint-daubed visages. They regarded 
the king with unblinking eyes; he could not but 
feel uncomfortable beneath such cold and steady 
scrutiny, and he betrayed it by nervous twistings. 
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and fluttering eyelids. He turned to the priest and 
said hastily: '* Proceed, monsieur! " 

Beaubois was an able orator, and knew right well 
how to use his power ; a persuasive voice and grace 
of gesture were his, so that he could hold his audi- 
ence. Cloaked under an obsequious manner, he held 
the same contempt for this weak, pleasure-ridden 
boy that the savages did. He hoped by subtle tact to 
turn this weakness and ductibility to account in his 
own vast schemes, schemes which would make him 
far more powerful than the king before him, should 
they materialize. 

He resumed blandly : — 

" Permit me. Sire, to ask your majesty's royal 
protection for the missionaries of Lx^uisiana. Lx^uis 
Ic Grand, of glorious memory, made it always his 
pleasure to protect those whom Providence honored 
with His holy ministry — " 

As the king showed some signs of restiveness 
at the prospect of a lengthy address, the priest was 
adroit enough to regain his interest by pushing for- 
ward Agapit, the noble young chief, who, with great 
dignity and eloquent gestures, presented to the king 
a long necklace of shells, bears' claws and elks' teeth, 
together with a silky beaver-skin mantle, uttering 
now and then a guttural sound. 
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Louis looked up at the chief fascinated. The In- 
dian had the wild grace of a deer, the keen eye of an 
eagle, teeth hard and white as rows of flint corn, 
muscles lean and tough. He towered above the 
king like a straight forest-sapling over a sickly 
shrub. His locks were shining with bear's gfrease, 
and at the crown was thrust the single eagle feather 
of the chief. His long legs, like sightly slender 
columns of red sandstone, were naked to the deer- 
skin clout, above which his torso rose, lean and 
matted with muscles fine as steel. He was indeed 
a forest monarch, and the royal boy half envied him 
his truly royal presence. 

Louis accepted the barbaric gifts graciously, let- 
ting the necklace slide through his slim fingers with 
the keen interest of a child in a new plaything. 

At a nod Father Beaubois broke forth again : 

" The savage who has the honor to appear before 
you is not a common man, and yet, although chief 
of his village, and one of the most distinguished of 
his nation, he has nothing of that splendor, nor of 
that grandness, which surrounds princes, and which 
makes them so estimable to the peoples who are sub- 
ject to them, but which are unknown to the natives 
of America. Your majesty will appreciate, without 
doubt, the fact that this Indian, born, so to speak, 
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in another world, and reared in the midst of forests, 
has been able to conceive a high enough idea of your 
supreme grandeur to desire so ardently to see it 
more closely and to come to pay homage ! " 

A sentiment that the stony visage of the Indian in 
question flatly contradicted, but which Louis failed 
to observe, so deeply was he engaged witli his new 
toys, now sucking at the peace-pipe, now stroking 
the silky beaver-pelt. But nothing could foil the 
determination of the priest, really a persuasive 
speaker with a ready flow of language, so that at 
first hearing one did not discover his secular am- 
bition. 

At this point Father Beaubois presented a letter to 
the king from Mamantouensa, tlie head chief of the 
Illinois, the most powerful savage in that vast region 
which was the goal of the priest's private ambition, 
and where he hoped to gain such ascendency as to 
entirely supersede the slower, milder, less energetic 
Capuchins, whose territory by right it was. 

Continuing suavely he said : " The principal 
chief of the Illinois nation greatly envies the good 
fortune of this one," indicating Agapit, by an easy 
gesture ; for he was no less master of himself in the 
presence of majesty than were the savages, his tools 
to hold Louis, to please him, that he might gain his 
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ends. So long as the king were interested, what did 
he care for the sleepy nod of a fatigued courtier, or 
the wide yawn hidden behind the white be-ringed 
hand of some weary nobleman ? What cared he for 
the mob that thronged the court, men, like himself, 
with favors to solicit? He continued in a few fer- 
vent words to exploit the sorrow of this absent chief, 
whose territory was about four times as large as 
Louis', whose power was despotic, whose regret 
was merely the superstitious fear that the Great 
Spirit frowned upon the powerful high chief of the 
Illinois when he permitted him to be half drowned 
in the muddy flood of the Great Waters. 

At last the interview ended, and Father Beaubois 
retired with his charges, pleased at having gained 
the kingfs ear in such a manner that he was not 
likely soon to forget him. He might remember this 
visit all of a fortnight ! and in that time much could 
be accomplished. 



CHAPTER III 



DION IS OF THE WHITE VEIL 



By the last of October Father Beaubois' band of 
missionaries had been gathered together, drawn 
from many parts of France, and he, himself, had 
taken passage for Nouvelle Orleans to put all in 
readiness there for their reception. This was the 
more necessary because it might be months before 
another ship would sail. In order that he might 
take passage in Le Dauphin he had been obliged to 
appoint Father Doutrelle, a member of his order, 
his lieutenant to finish the troublesome, but unim- 
portant business remaining undone. It was deter- 
mined by Father Beaubois that the entire band were 
to meet at L'Orient, the port of the Compagnie des 
Indes, to take the next ship outward bound. Mean- 
while the Mother Superior of the new post, accom- 
panied by two other sisters, preceded the others of 
the party to look after certain affairs at Hennebon. 
One thing after another delayed Father Doutrelle, 
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and therefore it was not till December that he, and 
those left to his charge, could really set out for 
L'Orient to take ship for the long voyage to the far 
off mission. 

On a chill morning early in December the inmates 
of the Ursuline Convent were astir before daylight. 
It was scarcely five o'clock when they gathered in 
the oratory to hear mass read for the last time 
within those walls. A raw chilliness pervaded the 
place, the candles burned dimly, the fumid incense 
fell to the floor in the damp atmosphere, the voices 
of the ministering priests sounded tremulously. It 
was enough to depress the heart of the most hopeful, 
and a yoimg girl, wearing the white veil of a novice, 
shivered and drew it more closely about her. Noth- 
ing could banish from her bright countenance an 
expression of childlike joyousness, even in the 
midst of her prayers, which were most devout. The 
service over, the nuns retired to the refectory, where 
they partook in silence of a meagre breakfast by the 
dim light of two sputtering candles. 

The saddening stillness was suddenly broken by 
the sharp rattle of wheels on the cobblestones with- 
out, which abruptly ceased, only to be followed by 
a peal of the door bell, sharp and urgent. Imme- 
diately a subdued flutter and bustle arose among the 
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sisters, not loud and noisy, but restrained and eager ; 
for this mission to Louisiana was regarded as no 
less than martyrdom, followed by assured sainthood. 
There were quiet leavetakings, with little appearance 
of emotion, but a fervent exaltation was subtly 
pervasive. The porteress threw wide the great por- 
tal in the blank wall abutting the street, and two or 
three of the resident sisters accompanied the trav- 
ellers to the coach. 

The first to enter the vehicle was Sister Marie 
Mathieu, a woman well on in middle age; the sec- 
ond, a half score years younger and therefore the 
more austere, was Sister Cecile Cavalier; and the 
last, at whom even the stolid driver stared, was a girl 
of some eighteen years, visibly endowed with a love 
of joy, and with supreme beauty. Her look was 
animated and full of childlike excitement, so that 
one knew that this was the one momentous event of 
her short life. No tears dimmed her dancing blue 
eyes, no grief tugged at her red lip, no shears had 
cropped the red gold of her abundant hair, no dark 
robe enveloped her slim, girlish figure, not even the 
habit of a novice ; for now she was dressed in simple 
travelling gear. She had barely entered upon her 
novitiate and it was thought far too conspicuous a 
garb for the long voyage, only making her youth 
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and beauty the more noticeable. She manifested 
the Hveliest interest in all the proceedings, thereby 
disclosing her inexperience, but not one whit of 
sorrow at leaving her native France. No one had 
less vocation for the life on which she was embark- 
ing, and one wondered, in looking at her, why this 
apparent mistake was permitted. It was like throw- 
ing a lily to savage beasts, who would only defile 
and rend it. Yet here she was, setting oflf to that 
region of fear and danger with the same intrepid 
spirit her ancestors had shown when they went to 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre ; with like unfitness 
for the stupendous task, and, perhaps, with like 
results ! 

The two nuns had seated themselves in the best 
places, and the excited girl cried out in rather too 
loud tones : — 

"But, ma tante, where shall I sit?" In mo- 
ments of excitement she forgot to address Sister 
Marie other than by her natural title of " aunt ; " 
for the nun bore that relation to the young girl's 
mother. 

The third place, which should have been hers, was 
crowded with the small luggage of the sisters. Be- 
fore her question could be answered she cried : 

" Don't trouble to move ! I can find a place here. 
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in this dark corner, where 1 can get a beauty- 
sleep." 

As she spoke she placed a foot on the seat they 
occupied and, with a quick movement, stepped over 
to the one behind it. 

She seated herself, then gave a little shriek, and 
cried aloud : " Mon Dieu! " suppressing a giggle. 

" What have you done now, heedless one ? Will 
you never learn to be discreet?" whispered Sister 
Marie in tones sufficiently harsh to show anger. 

" Nothing, aunt, but take the wrong seat ! It's 
all right now ! " she replied with another giggle. 

" Hand me the light, Sister Clotilde ! " demanded 
Sister Marie of the porteress, who carried a lantern. 

The light disclosed that the seat which the giddy 
young girl had inadvertently taken in the dark was 
on the lap of a blushing young monk, who had been 
slumbering peacefully in the dark corner till aroused 
by the sudden descent of some heavy body upon his 
cassocked knees. 

" Pardon, monsieur ! " gasped Dionis, struggling 
with her laughter. No one but a light-hearted girl 
could have laughed so early in the morning. Her 
companions were glum and taciturn, they were heav- 
ily silent, there was no humor in the situation for 
them. The monk murmured an unintelligible reply 
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to her apology; but Sister Marie was not so mild 
and amiable, ^he sternly pointed with a long skinny 
finger, not unlike the grisly Finger of Fate, to the 
other end ,of the seat, and whispered harshly: 
" Impious girl ! Do you forget your novitiate ? Sit 
there!" , 

Not 1 1 " muttered the girl with quick anger. 
Who can forget what one hates the very thought 
of I " The latter part of this speech was quite in- 
audible, but Sister Marie seemed to comprehend her 
silent mutiny, for she said in tones conveying how 
greatly shocked she was : 

" She hath fallen under the Evil Eye ! The Saints 
protect us ! " and fell to telling her beads rapidly. 

"Pardon, Sister! There was surely no discour- 
tesy meant by the demoiselle. Moreover, we, too, 
are of Father Beaubois* company of missionaries; 
he on the front seat is Father Doutrelle, — and my- 
self Brother Chabet. The accident was but an in- 
troduction, somewhat out of the ordinary, to be 
sure ; but it served ! " 

Had Sister Marie known it, this was an unusual 
courtesy from the taciturn monk, who seldom, if 
ever, came in contact with women ; for, as a man, he 
disliked them, and as a monk, he shunned them. 
But who could resist the easily stirred spirit of 
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youth, with its careless gaiety, its ingenuous unre- 
straint, its ethereal joyousness, — which, alas, age 
and the habit of repression soon destroy! Not 
Brother Chabet, who had scarcely seen five and 
twenty years. 

Sister Marie's lips shut tight as the unused leaves 
of a new breviary, and she merely bowed her head 
slightly in reply. 

Soon all were quiet and the huge Brittany coach 
lurched and lumbered on its way. An hour or so 
later, daylight, penetrating timidly the interior, 
found the whole party asleep save only Dionis de 
Montfort. Her bright eyes were not now glinting 
with laughter, but were sombrously staring straight 
ahead of her. While her elders dozed she was medi- 
tating upon this enterprise. One of those curious 
moods of mental depression had fallen upon her 
spirits; alone she wrestled with it, but her heart 
sank as she dimly felt what the life would be that 
awaited her. She had had no vocation for the role 
of a nun, as she had again and again sturdily de- 
clared to both priest and prioress; but they had 
only declared that greater would be her reward for 
self-immolation. Not yet was she bound by the final 
vows of the order, she reflected with something of 
relief. Nor had she, of her own volition, entered 
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upon this brief novitiate, which, even in so short a 
time, had shown her unmistakably her unfitness for, 
nay, her dread of the cloister. Friendless and alone 
as she was, there was nothing else open to her, and, 
joined to this, was the fanatical determination of her 
guardian, her grand-aunt, the last of her kith and 
kin. Sister Marie. By war and grief she had been 
early orphaned; her father had been sacrificed in 
one of the interminable wars of Louis XIV, and 
her mother, overcome by sorrow, died soon after. 
Then, at the age of three, she was placed in a con- 
vent to be reared and educated, and, as a portionless 
orphan, her calling was predestined. It was a cus- 
tom among the nobility that the unclaimed, surplus 
demoiselles should enter the religious orders of the 
Church, without regard to the fitness or inclination 
of the candidates. Dionis was kept at her studies 
in a convent near her birthplace, till she was seven- 
teen, when she was claimed by her grand-aunt, of a 
rival order, with the intention of making of her an 
Ursuline nun like herself. 

The very thought of the conventual life was re- 
pellent to her ; its gloom and austerity chilled her ; 
her very joyousness made it seem only the more 
cruel, as if one would cage a bright, free singing- 
bird with ravens. Mirth and gaiety were her birth- 
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gifts. She burst as easily into laughter as April 
into showers. Against the austerity and slow death 
of the convent she revolted as from the grave with 
its winding sheet and worms. Yet, what else could 
she do ? — A girl so impoverished that a suitor be- 
fitting her rank was not even to be thought of! 
Then, too, the high-born youth of France had been 
killed in the wars till there were twenty maids to 
every man, well dowered demoiselles at that, so 
that even more than usual it was pick and choose 
with them. She, a Montfort, could not become a 
servant ! There was nothing left but the conventual 
life! Perhaps in this free New World a free new 
life might dawn for her, where pride of ancestry 
was no bar to honest work; where life was ridden 
of archaic obligations, free of trammelling conven- 
tions. Yes, even the restraints thrown about the 
religious orders were — As yet she was not fully 
committed! Her veil was only white! Dare she 
refuse to take the final step? Had she the courage 
to defy these ecclesiastics ? Yes ! But her aunt ! — 
There was the bond of blood to be reckoned with, 
a something she could not cope with, an authority 
so compelling that even the authority of the Church 
were weak beside it. She was fettered by a will she 
could not break, by an influence she could not over- 
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come. She shuddered at her powerlessness to refuse 
to take the final step which would make of her, not 
the irresolute novice, but the committed nun I 

At this point she guiltily glanced at her aunt. 
Instantly her mercurial temperament caused her to 
shake with soundless laughter at the picture the 
sleeping sister made. Her veil was twisted so as 
to disclose her mouth, fallen open, full of discolored 
teeth ; she was snoring lustily, and, at that moment, 
a snore louder than before almost strangled her and 
awakened every one else. 

Dionis dared not laugh aloud, but she quivered 
from head to foot in her effort to control herself, 
and the young monk, sitting in the corner of the 
seat with her, leaned toward her and said softly : 

" You tremble, ma'm'selle! Permit me! *' and he 
threw across her knees part of his travelling rug, 
himself moving nearer in order to share it. 

As people perversely will under such circum- 
stances, the others at once became wide awake. On 
the very front seat, facing her, Dionis met a pair 
of cold dark eyes set in an austere visage, regarding 
her with sternness only equal to that of her aunt. 
The man was scarcely middle-aged, yet the marks 
of a hard ascetic life gave him the appearance of 
advanced years. He had the air of one to whom the 
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Judean wilderness, with its locusts and wild honey, 
its thorns and stones, would have been as congenial 
as to John the Baptist. Solitary, ascetic, loveless, — 
even relentless at the demands of his duty, — he was 
ready to meet any trial or hardship apportioned to 
him. His gaze fascinated Dionis, and she stared at 
him like a frightened child, till a gentle tug at the 
comer of her wrapping roused her. 

*' Look not so intently upon the Father f He hath 
strange power ! There's danger in it ! " came a soft 
whisper from the man beside her. 

She glanced quickly at the half recumbent figure 
of the young monk, but his eyes were closed, his 
lips were slightly parted as if in pleasant slumber: 

" He reads the faltering purpose imerringly. 
With that compelling look he bends one to his will, 
else I were not here. Neither look at me, but cast 
your eyes upon your rosary if you would not come 
under his spell. Only the direct intervention of Le 
bon Dieu can save one from his designs! " 

Dismayed, and a little frightened, Dionis obeyed. 
As she was running her beads through her fingers 
aimlessly, she was startled by a deep voice, solemn 
as a tolling bell, yet with harsh discordant notes 
that would not be subdued to suavity : — 

" Mesdames, perhaps this were a seasonable mo- 
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ment for explanation: I am Father Doutrelle, tlie 
agent of Father Beaubois, Director of this Mission 
to the Louisiana Colony, by his own appointment. 
This, my colleague, Brother Qiabet, is a young 
monk but recently accredited to the Society of Jesus. 
He, too, is a member of this band of mission- 
aries — " 

" Not by his unfettered will ! " breathed the black- 
clad figure at Dionis' side, " Be warned ! " 

The Ursuline sisters made proper exchange of 
courtesies ; but the priest's absorption in his breviary 
checked all attempts at familiar converse; and, 
through the dull morning hours, the coach rolled on 
with creakings and complainings, its passengers 
mute as the dead, until at noon they reached the 
village where they were to dine. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHEVALIER ETIENNE FAUCHET 

When Father Doutrelle and his companions 
reached the inn door they encountered a young man 
of bold, dashing presence. He was dressed for the 
road in a suit of dark cloth; his bellows-topped 
boots, which were now drawn up to the thighs, were 
adorned by silver spurs ; his hat of dark velvet was 
at present displumed ; his cloak, of martial cut, was 
so generous as to enwrap him snugly, but was now 
thrown negligently back to display, the better, its 
rich silk lining. 

He gave way, baring his head courteously, to 
Father Doutrelle and the nuns, and, as they passed 
him, one by one, following the priest, his bold dark 
eyes assumed a chastened look of respect ; but, when 
the last appeared, — to his surprise, a charming 
young girl, simply clad as any nun, but not in con- 
ventual garb, — his countenance underwent a swift 
change, one of rather too open approval of the 
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pretty fresh face enclosed in the dark velvet hood. 
The girl, discomposed by his bold but unmistakable 
admiration, colored faintly, frowned slightly, hardly 
enough to wrinkle the smooth white brow, bit her 
Kp, and hurriedly reached up her foot for the 
threshold, only to plant it on the hem of her 
gown, and, after taking two or three wild plung- 
ing steps, walked only the higher up the skirt, 
so that a fall was inevitable. The rest of the 
party had passed on and entered the dining-room, 
and the Chevalier, seeing her plight, stepped for- 
ward, clasped her waist and bodily lifted her to her 
feet. 

" Pardon, ma'm'selle ! 'Twas to save you a 
cruel fall," he murmured, casting a look abroad 
to see whether he was observed before he added 
with ardor, — " To save you from everything dis- 
agreeable were a privilege a man would die 
for ! " 

The girl, unused to such gallantry, gasped with 
surprise, then mirth, always lurking behind her 
curling lips, came forth with a tinkling laugh. 

" Such a sentiment, monsieur — is't not rather 
too much like Jonah's gourd, to think much 
oft?" 

The Chevalier was unmistakably taken aback by 
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this reception of his gallantry, and he had the 
grace to be confused for an instant, then he said 
stiffly:— ^ 

I scarcely comprehend, ma'm'selle ! " 
Why, your sudden — your admiration to the 
death, monsieur ! " she replied, moving away, but 
casting an arch look over her shoulder. 

He quickly stepped in front of her, barring her 
way, all earnestness now, and demanded: — 

" Who are you ? — Why are you with these — I 
must know — " 

But at this instant Dionis saw the tips of a 
woman's fingers on the door of the dining-room in 
the act of opening it, and she slipped through, in 
fear lest her watchful aunt should catch her in the 
audacious act of talking to a stranger, and that 
stranger a Man ! 

Dionis was so excited over this scandalous and 
forbidden encounter that she could hardly eat the 
simple meal spread forth for them. Her modestly 
downcast eyes danced, while her rosy lips were 
demurely closed; but a dimple, flashing in and out 
at the corner of her mouth, told of hardly restrained 
laughter. He was so bold, so brusque, that Che- 
valier! Mayhap, too, he did feel some slight — 
She cast a quick glance at a mirror above the chim- 
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neypiece, rolling a crumb of bread between thumb 
and finger absently. 

Father Doutrelle, observing her abstinence, said 
wamingly : — 

" Slight not the food that God hath furnished for 
your nourishment, ma fUle; you will have need of 
all the strengthening that comes from it, for the 
road is rough and hard from here to Hennebon." 
This thoroughly recalled Dionis to a sense of her 
surroundings, and she began to eat so hastily that 
her apparent greed called forth a smothered repri- 
mand from Sister Marie. 

They were allowed but an hour for rest at the 
inn, when the great coach was again at the door, 
with an increased number of horses; for, after a 
few miles, they would penetrate into the wild broken 
confines of Brittany, and leave behind them the 
comparatively good roads by which they had come 
from Paris. 

Father Doutrelle watched each take his place in 
the coach, and he, too, was about to enter, when a 
hand was laid on his arm. He turned quickly to 
find at his elbow the same young man he had en- 
countered at the inn door, and he bent upon him 
a look of cold inquiry. 

" Pardon, mon phe, I am in great haste to reach 
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Mayenne, and am disappointed in securing a fresh 
horse here, as I had expected, all having been re- 
served for your company. I observe there are two 
vacant places in your coach. May I not ask the 
favor of a seat — " 

The priest interrupted him hastily: — 

" Monsieur, this is to all intents a private con- 
veyance." 

" Which would make the favor all the greater, 
and my gratitude all the more profound, were my 
request granted," suavely interjected the Chevalier, 
with a sweeping bow. " I have an appointment to 
meet my relative, the President of Mayenne, at the 
earliest possible moment — " 

Quick to turn everything to an advantage. 
Father Doutrelle snatched at one now. But he 
was not the man to ask a favor when he could 
seem to bestow it, and thereby reap an aftermath 
of obligation; therefore, as if very reluctant 
to grant this audacious request, he observed 
coldly : — 

" Monsieur, you would find little entertainment 
with this devout company. Each morning we shall 
observe three hours of silence for pious medita- 
tion — " 

As this was an entirely unfamiliar arrangement. 
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Dionis' eyes ingenuously widened, and the Cheva- 
lier, who had been gratifying his own with stolen 
glances at her, cotlRK scarce repress a smile 
at the obviousness of it, while he answered 
gravely : — 

" As a churchman, I would not, for worlds, im- 
peril my soul by interference with so pious a prac- 
tice ! If you, mon pire, do not choose to talk I can 
amuse myself with the others here — " 

The speciousness of this artless arrangement 
was instantly discerned by the sapient priest, who 
interrupted him with scarcely concealed con- 
tempt : — 

" But that is not all ! We shall also preserve three 
hours of silence each evening ! " — and he gave 
Fauchet a look of combined sagacity and satisfac- 
tion. 

" He has me there ! " thought Fauchet, daunted 
for an instant; but his native impudence and 
pertinacity came to his aid, and he said hum- 
bly:— 

" 'Twould doubtless be to the refreshing of my 
own soul to observe that sacred silence." 

He heard a faint titter which made his impudent 
cheek redden, and at that fortuitous moment a port- 
manteau fell from the boot, at which the priest 
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hastily left him to look after it, and the nuns, flut- 
tered as hens worried by a weasel, tumbled with 
little ceremony out of the coach, leaving Dionis the 
sole occupant. Quick as a flash Fauchet managed 
to whisper : — 

'' You can laugh, heartless one, at the state 
of my soul! I'm a little doubtful about it, my- 
self! but there's no doubt about the state of my 
heart!" 

*' I hope, monsieur, that both are equally sound, 
or perhaps it were better to say — untouched — " 

There was no time for a reply, for Father Dou- 
trelle and the good nuns, who were much worried 
for the safety of this particular portmanteau, full of 
new sacerdotal trinkets destined for their savage 
converts, satisfied themselves that it was uninjured 
and re-entered the coach. As Father Douitrelle 
mounted the step Dionis shot a roguish glance at the 
Chevalier, — apparently to be left behind, — who 
returned it with a slight grimace of discomfiture. 
As if on second thought, Father Doutrelle turned 
and said to Fauchet : — 

" It might be that you could use your influence 
with your relative in regard to having our boxes 
passed through the custom-house unopened, thus 
sparing us delay — " 
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'* I've not the least doubt of accomplishing it — " 
interrupted the Chevalier eagerly. 

'' However, it all depends upon the willingness 
of your uncle, monsieur, and not upon yours ! " ob- 
served the priest coldly. 

'* I was always a favorite with my uncle, and, 
now that I am on the eve of a long and perilous 
journey, he will deny me nothing ! " said Fauchet 
confidently, while longing to do bodily harm to the 
recusant priest. He, the Chevalier Fauchet, almost 
b^ging a place from the insolent fellow ! But 'twas 
worth having if it were shared with such a charm- 
ing beauty. 

" Then I may rely on you to use your influence — 
an examination would delay us, no doubt, to the 
loss of our ship." 

" You may indeed rely upon me, mon pire, nor 
do I fear failure. — May I ask whither you are voy- 
aging?" 

" I think it best to withhold an answer," coldly 
interrupted the priest, seating himself as he spoke. 
The nuns were busily settling themselves in their 
places, and, shielded by them from the observation 
of the Director, Fauchet did not attempt to conceal 
the grin which showed his even white teeth. And 
Dionis made a strangled sound that ended in a fit of 
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coughing. When the Chevalier entered the coach he 
was not a Httle chagrined at being disposed in the 
vacant place at Father Doutrelle's side, at the 
farthest possible distance from the charming novice. 
He had designed quite otherwise 1 



CHAPTER V 



THROUGH BRITTANY 



As it did not take him long to discover, Fauchet's 
position had its advantages; for it faced the girl, 
though with the substantial figures of the two nuns 
intervening most annoyingly. But stolen glances 
were ever sweet, and to the Chevalier these were the 
most tantalizingly sweet of the countless ones he 
had filched from maid or matron. Moreover, there 
was, to give them zest, the added spice of diablerie 
which the others lacked. 

It seemed to Fauchet that the three hours of 
silence began almost as soon as they were settled in 
the coach, and he was compelled to use his eyes in- 
stead of his tongue. As the pious company medi- 
tated with down-dropped lids, there fell upon the ear 
an occasional harsh sound it were treason to call a 
snore, at which, for no reason at all, the glances 
of the young man and maid sought each other, 
with a covert smile on the part of the Cheva- 
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lier, and a smothered giggle on the part of the 
girl. 

The road became more and more rough, the great 
coach lurched from side to side, the horses strained 
and panted up steep hills, and rushed with terrify- 
ing speed down into the valleys. As the hours 
passed, those pious hours of meditation resolved 
into a time of more or less uncomfortable sleep. It 
grew very cold as they ascended the higher range of 
hills. At a sharp turn of the coach the light from 
a lamp flashed, for an instant, into the interior, and 
Fauchet saw that Dionis was shivering from the 
cold. He made a tiny bundle of his cloak, and, 
rising, tossed it lightly to her, over the heads of the 
sleeping nuns. 

Startled, she almost sprang from her seat, 
then she peeped between the shoulders of the sis- 
ters, but could barely make out the head of the 
Chevalier, drooping low on his breast as if sound 
asleep. 

" Monsieur," she whispered softly, " I cannot 
take it! 'Tis growing cruelly cold." 

He made no manner of reply, so that she dare not 
thrust it back again, well knowing how disastrous 
might prove throwing it. It would be sure to spread 
out and suffocate the nuns before her ! With a little 
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laugh at the thought, she stealthily wrapped it about 
her, and in its warm folds soon fell asleep. 

But not for long ! The coach seemed to be mount- 
ing to some great, rugged height, and the damp fog 
of the valley had turned into cold rain. Suddenly, 
with a lurch and a deep settling of the wheels, that 
tilted the coach sharply to one side, it stopped dead, 
amid the cries and urging of the postilion and the 
driver. The passengers were at once aroused, and 
the three men sprang to the ground. Father Dou- 
trelle commanded the women to remain inside the 
vehicle, which seemed to threaten instantly to topple 
over. 

"Where are we now?" demanded Father Dou- 
trelle of the driver. 

" We are on the hills three leagues from Alengon, 
nton pire, from which we descend mto a vast heath, 
crossed by a little river, at most times difficult of 
passage, now swollen by rains, one would think it 
impossible — " 

" Hush, hush ! — Frighten not the women by your 
gloomy tales. To work, and free the coach ! " 

This was easier said than done, for the great 
wheels were imbedded to the axles in deep ruts, and 
the ten great horses struggled and strained to release 
them till the harness broke, while the driver's whip 
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lashed them till the women groaned aloud between 
the blows. 

Finally the Chevalier, well used to horses, said in 
very pity for the struggling beasts — for which 
Dionis thanked him in her heart: — 

" 'Tis in vain, mon per el Horses, as willing as 
these, have done all they can. Tis no use to urge 
them further. Help must be found ! " 

Turning to the postilion, he asked : " Can you 
not tell us where two or three yoke of oxen may be 
had?" 

The driver, who loved his sturdy Flemish horses, 
and was glad to find one man with sense and feeling 
enough to understand the situation, replied : — 

" Yes, monsieur ; some three leagues off lives 
Hector Brieves, who hath a goodly number, but 
it would take many hours to go there and back. 
Meantime — " with an expressive nod toward the 



women. 
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I will be responsible," replied Fauchet. 

"Lay on the whip again! and that smartly!" 
cried Father Doutrelle. 

^' Mon pire, they have done their best, — they 
can do no more ! " firmly replied the driver. Where- 
upon the priest snatched the whip from his hand 
and slashed fiercely at the nearest beast. The sharp 
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tag of the whip struck it in the eye and it screamed 
and pawed in pain. 

From that moment Dionis hated Father Doutrelle, 
with the impetuous decision of youth. The con- 
ventual Hfe does not change the primitive nature 
of man, she mused hotly. With childlike vin- 
dictiveness she longed to hurt him. Then a 
vision of the kindly old confessor at the con- 
vent rose to rebuke the vengeful spirit that possessed 
her. 

She went to the head of the horse, and with her 
own hand gently wiped away the water pouring 
from its injured eye. The creature, quick to feel her 
S)rmpathy, bent its great head till it rested on her 
shoulder, and groaned piteously. 

"It was a bit of dastard cruelty!'* muttered a 
voice at her ear. " Nothing so betrays the man as 
such small acts ! Here is one all ambition, but with 
little mercy or kindness ! Bah ! " 

" How could he ? — a priest of the Holy 
Church ! " 

" My child,'* said Fauchet paternally, " you have 
yet to learn that a priest is but a man — " 

At that instant a great stone rolled from the 
height above them, and plunged across the road 
into the chasm on the further side. Another 
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moment, feet scrambled after the stone, and a half- 
score of cut-throats stood on the road before 
them. 

" Your money ! " a black-bearded scoundrel de- 
manded of Fauchet, flourishing a pistol before his 
face. For answer the wretch received a stinging 
blow on the mouth from one of the Chevalier's fists, 
while with the other hand he thrust Dionis behind 
him. At that instant Father Doutrelle appeared. 
Bom of a race of fighters, the instinct to fight was 
only too easily roused in him. He was intrepid and 
courageous. Like a true soldier he recognized in- 
stantly the need of the moment. He still held the 
whip, and, in a flash, its long lash was raining sabre- 
like slashes on the faces and necks of the highway- 
men. 

" The curse of the Church be upon you ! " roared 
the priest. " What do you mean, scoundrels, vil- 
lains, by attacking a party of nuns and priests, de- 
voted, as you well know, to poverty? Your lives 
shall pay forfeit if I have my will ! " — and again 
the lash whistled. 

"Thou'rt lying! no priest art thou, but one of 
Count de Dreux's creatures, who would fain save his 
hide under a borrowed cassock!" cried the rear- 
most bandit boldly. 
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"Not sol — Step forward, sisters!" the priest 
commanded, as if to soldiers. 

Sister Marie, intrepid as a man, stepped into the 
glare of the lamp, followed timidly by Sister Cecile ; 
but Dionis did not appear. 

"Where's the girl?" cried Father Doutrelle 
fiercely. " Have they made off with her ? — By all 
the saints, there shall be anathema pronounced 
against their souls forever — " 

Dionis stepped from behind the shelter of 
Fauchet's shoulder, still wrapped in his long cloak, 
so that they had not at once recognized her. 

" This maid is a novice. The Chevalier's pres- 
ence is by chance. He is none of De Dreux's fol- 
lowers. Begone, if you value your soul's life! " 

The bandits stood shamefaced in the presence of 
the nuns, and they quailed under the fierce threats 
of the priest. At his stern command they turned 
and fied. 

Leaning coolly against the front wheel stood 
Brother Chabet with an expression of contempt 
on his face, as if a scene so theatrical disgusted 
him. 

Father Doutrelle, aflame with rage at the audacity 
of the bandits, urged that the lash be laid upon the 
horses again ; but Fauchet snatched the long thong. 
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as it circled in the coachman's hand, and said 
firmly: 

" Monsieur, 'twere wanton cruelty ! They can do 
no more ! They are mired hopelessly. As well try 
to drag down that cliff ! " pointing up to the dim 
heights. 

" Perhaps your wisdom can suggest a way out of 
this ! " cried the priest. 

" Only what the good sense of the driver has al- 
ready suggested — get oxen." 

" And the sisters — " 

" Let them walk on till they come to some house 
where they may find shelter. What is the hour ? " 
asked Fauchet of the coachman. 

" It is not so late ! The hour is but ten." 

For a few moments Father Doutrelle consulted 
with the man as to directions, then said with soldier- 
like brevity, " Forward ! " — himself taking the 
lead. 

It was cold and chill, a bitter wind buffeted them 
on the hills; but as they descended into the low- 
lands its rigor was not so much felt. The darkness 
was dense, and the coach-lamp that Father Dou- 
trelle carried only illuminated a circle around him, 
which served to guide his followers. The sisters, 
intent upon getting over the rough ground, — now 
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stumbling over stones, again sinking shoetop deep 
in mud, gave no thought to anything else. They 
forgot that youth ever attracts youth, and were 
wholly unconscious that the girl was helped along 
the way by the gallant Chevalier. Now and then 
he gently lifted her across a spot of slough, or 
caught her when she stumbled on a bit of stone. To 
them, when all went well, he was but a wolf in the 
fold; but even sheep, in times of terror and dis- 
tress, must each look out for himself. The good 
sisters never dreamed that mischief could brew in 
such a situation. 

The girl was fully alive to Fauchet's watchful 
care. With the quick impressibility of youth she 
perceived that here was one who thought of her 
first; who, with entire disregard of his own, saw to 
her comfort, even robbing himself of his garment. 
The contrast was the more striking because the oc- 
casional attention her wearied aunt gave her was 
but irritable and apathetic ; she always felt that she 
was deranging the routine of a long life which had 
become fixed; that she was the disturbing element 
in this round of duty which had grown automatic. 

Sister Marie was very old, had so long been ban- 
ished from human affection and graciousness that 
the religious life was all to her; and she had become 
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an austere formalist. It was not in her power to 
sympathize with the little follies of youth; love of 
dress, when it was to please some certain one ; love 
of pretty speeches, when they came from that one; 
love of devotion, offered by that one. In a word, 
first love, which will unfold like nascent foliage, 
given the light and warmth of even a fickle passion. 
Yet, at the call of duty, even when certain exile, 
certain hardships, would inevitably be her portion, 
perhaps even death. Sister Marie was ready to de- 
vote herself and her powers to the cause of re- 
ligion. 

To Dionis, Fauchet's devotion was a new expe- 
rience, and she was not wise enough to perceive his 
facility in the art of flirtation. To him all was game 
that came to his net, g^me which he could leave en- 
tangled or free, with tender pity, or callous faithless- 
ness, as the mood took him. He had adored all 
sorts of w^omen, from the excitement-seeking lady, 
ennuied with court-life, to the pretty serving-wench 
of some border inn. But never before had he 
tested his power on an ingenuous novice! 'Twas 
truly piquant! enough so to hold Fauchet's inter- 
est! 

Fauchet was warmly dressed in a thick travelling 
suit of cloth, and he wore high boots, yet, cloakless 
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as he was, he could scarcely keep from blanching 
when a fierce blast of icy wind struck him, used, as 
he was, to the soft balm of southern winters in far 
off Nouvelle Orleans. 

Occupied with getting over the road, Dionis did 
not at first notice his discomfort, but, when a freez- 
ing gust made them both gasp, she cried : 

" Oh, monsieur, how selfish I am ! What must 
you think of me?" 

" If ma'm'selle really wants to know, here it is in 
a word ! — Adorable ! " 

" Your irony is folly now, monsieur ! " she cried 
petulantly. " I am convent-bred and am not used to 
such speeches ! But even I — silly girl as you think 
me — can feel their falseness." 

" 'Tis your own speech that's false ! " he cried, 
more warmly than prudently. 

" Have it as you will ! But — you shall have this 
too!" 

Before he could guess her intention, with a deft 
fling she threw the cloak about his shoulders. He 
caught her two hands in one of his and, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with her, managed with the 
other to envelop her, as well as himself, in its ample 
folds. 

" Thus, or not at all ! " he said coolly, catching the 
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end of the cloak and winding it the more closely 
about them. 

She struggled to free herself, but silently, so as 
not to attract the attention of the others. 

" Will you share it, or shall I drop it in the road 
and leave it ? " He laughed softly, but his tone was 
so determined, almost harsh, that she knew he would 
be guilty of just such folly, so she resentfully 
said : — 

" I will share it ! — because I freeze ! Otherwise 
you might drop it, for aught I care ! " 

" Foolish girl, to make a row about a cloak ! " 

" It was not about that — " 

*' What then ? " — and he slipped a hand upon her 
arm. 

" You know — a man of the world — 'Tis not 
seemly in a novice — " 

" To keep from freezing? '' he asked, audaciously 
peering into her face. " As a Christian 'tis my duty 
to save you from that — if not other things ! " he 
finished, as if to himself. 

They had arrived at the edge of a vast heath, 
where now and then arose little hillocks covered with 
furze, and one of these had blotted out the light of 
Father Doutrelle's lamp, as well as the forms of the 
priests and sisters. 
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*' A maid of the convent knows little — " he ob- 
served soberly. 

" 'Tis a bold cheapening of my intelligence, 
monsieur!" broke in Dionis indignantly, "after 
more than twelve years at school — " 

** Where you learned so many Credos, so many 
Aves, so many chants — is't not so ? " 

"And to be a nun!" she added, dropping her 
voice to a mere whisper, with a note in it which be- 
trayed her. 

*ABy Heaven, no! " he cried with such energy that 
she pressed his arm to caution him, for the way was 
now easier and the others were not so absorbed with 
their own progress. 

"A saucy, glancing fen-light were as suited to 
illumine the altar as you to fill the office of a nun ! 
Never shall you become a nun ! I swear it ! " 

" But, monsieur, what have you to say to it? " 

" All that a man in earnest, — for once, — can 
say!— That I — " 

Just then Father Doutrelle mounted a little hillock, 
twirling his light around to learn if by chance there 
might be a house in sight. Finding none, most 
strangely for the time and place, he began to exhort 
them to penitence, as from a pulpit. 

" 'Twere more to the point to exhort to patience ! " 
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muttered Fauchet, as he dropped to the ground be- 
side Dionis, who sank down wearily for a moment's 
rest, behind the shelter of Sister Marie's broad back. 

" This is a rare adventure," he whispered, " that 
nothing on earth would have made me miss ! " 

"Why?" she innocently breathed. 

** Was ever a maid so free from vanity, so health- 
ful with simplicity; or — mayhap — so guile- 
ful — " He bent toward her, but she edged away. 

" You are bold, monsieur ! " and she pointed a 
finger to the back of the nun, who was telling her 
beads most piously, but yet might have an ear in- 
conveniently open ! She found her own rosary and, 
while he could only fitfully see her, he watched for 
glimpses of her slender fingers as if fascinated, and, 
when the last bead had slipped through, he stooped 
and suddenly kissed the hand holding the cross. 

The girl almost cried aloud. He laid his hand 
upon her lips in consternation, and whispered, 
'* Would you ruin all ? Do you wish me banished ? " 

She made no reply when he let his hand drop, but 
seemingly gave ear only to the words that fell from 
Father Doutrelle's lips. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE HUT ON THE HEATH 

In less than half an hour the priest's unique serv- 
ice ended, and again they set out over the dreary 
heath. The sky now showed signs of dawning. 
The scudding clouds were fleeing westward. The 
harsh wind of night soon fell to a zephyr, chilled 
with morning frost; but they no longer felt the 
moist cold of the night biting into their marrow. 
Venus, the morning star, far at the edge of the 
plain, emerged from the tinted border of a great 
cloud, scattering before her a flock of cloudlets, 
white as lambs; the black-blue of her setting in- 
creased her dazzling splendor ; she grew in size and 
beauty, but, alas, a sudden wind imprisoned her 
again in dun vapor and she was lost to sight. 

They were now stumbling with fatigue, and yet 
no sign of a habitation. Suddenly the most com- 
monplace of sounds filled their hearts with hope ; a 
cock crew ! A home must be near, whether chateau 
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or cottage! They hurried on in the direction from 
whence the sound caine, and, behind a hillock, found 
a lonely hut, set solitary in the wide heath. With- 
out ceremony Father Doutrelle tried the latch, to 
find it fast. Then he called : " Good people, open 
to a weary band of travellers ! " 

** I have nothing for travellers!" a feeble voice 
replied. 

" We ask only an hour's shelter that we may 
snatch a little sleep," urged Sister Marie. 

"For the love of our Lady, let us enter!" be- 
sought Sister Cecile. 

The Chevalier, more practical, said : " Good 
woman, all we ask is a shelter for an hour or so, 
for which we will pay you well." 

"You are not of Black Peter's band?" 

" Assuredly not ! There are two priests, and two 
nuns, and two other travellers in our company. 
None would harm you." 

Fauchet's words proved potent, for they heard a 
feeble movement, and then the latch softly clicked. 

" Enter ! " 

On a poor bed they found a sick woman, who had 
raised the wooden latch by means of a long string 
attached to it. Not a spark of fire was on her dreary 
hearth; she had neither fuel nor candle. To the 
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priests and nuns it seemed but a melancholy ex- 
change from the heath to the hut, so abject was its 
poverty ; but the Chevalier went out upon the heath 
at once to gather broom, and soon returned with an 
armful which he laid upon the dead ash of the 
hearth, and lit by a spark from his flint. 

While Fauchet and Brother Chabet collected a 
huge pile of this light fuel to keep the fire going. 
Father Doutrelle sat beside it on a low stool, and, 
in the flaming leaps of light, conned his breviary. 
The nuns sat opposite, too cold and weary 
even to patter a prayer. Dionis found a place 
on a low stool beside the sick woman, wan and 
pale from hunger and neglect, and regarded her 
with tender pity that did not need words to tell 
of it. 

It was between three and four o'clock, and the 
warmth was so gratefully soothing that soon the 
eldtrs of the company were profoundly slumbering ; 
and, when Brother Chabet got to nodding, and at 
last his chin fell on his breast, the Chevalier, motion- 
ing to the failing fire and the diminishing fuel, rose 
quietly, opened the door, and by a gesture invited 
Dionis to help him gather more broom. She silently 
glided after him. 

They had scarcely got out of earshot when the 
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Chevalier, with none of his customary urbanity, 
broke forth abruptly: 

'' Mon Dieu! 'tis too much." 

Dionis looked at him surprised, then, laughing, 
stared around at the wide stretch of broom now vis- 
ible under the graying of dawn : 

" We need not gather it all, monsieur ! " 

" You trifle when I am most serious ! " 

" Why serious now, when the time for that is 
past — " 

** Tis not past ! That's the bitterness of it ! — 
You a nun ? — by heaven, and this sword, you shall 
not be ! " 

She stared at him with something of anxiety, as 
if she thought him suddenly crazed, then replied 
calmly : 

" I'm only a maid of the white veil as yet ; a pro- 
bationist of scarce three months. It takes a whole 
year to become a nun." 

He made an impatient exclamation. 

" What can I do else ? " she continued. '' Tis my 
vocation, decided upon by all my kindred. Few 
enough they are! Too liberal were the fingers of 
one hand to number them ! " 

" Would you but count him, one man might weigh 
against them all ! " muttered Fauchet. 
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" I've no social arts ; no special beauty ; above 
all, no money, by which to attract a husband such 
as I would desire — " 

He laughed a harsh, abrupt laugh, and exclaimed : 

" A novice so coolly calculating ! Tell me — tell 
me what you would demand in this visionary 
mate." 

She thought a moment, then musingly said : 

" Had I choice about it — which I have not — he 
must be a young man — old ones I loathe — '' 

"Tell me! Did any imbecile dotard dare — " 
broke in Fauchet hotly. 

" Yes ; one as old as my grandfather would have 
been! He desired care, fonder than that of a serv- 
ant's. Perhaps he would not have tired of me as 
soon as a young husband. You see, to him I would 
have seemed young always, because he was so very 
old — oh, very, very old — " and she shuddered. 

" He deserves slaughter ! the beast — the dotard 
— the — the — " stammered Fauchet. 

" Why so angry now, monsieur ? The chance, — 
which my aunt said was more than I deserved, — 
the opportunity of being la Marquise MarsoUier de 
Herault is past. He is dead ! " she said composedly. 
" I've never been sought again, having no dowry, 
therefore must needs choose the convent ! " 
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" But ' revenons a nos moutons,' *' sneered 
Fauchet ; " proceed with that fine hero of yours. A 
bloodless man he would be, to be content with such 
frigid affection ! " 

" Well, then, not too tall or slight, but with a 
strong arm on which I may depend for safety — " 
and she involuntarily glanced at the one that Fauchet 
was using in viciously tearing up broom by the roots. 

" You seem very well fitted to look after your- 
self!" interjected Fauchet, sourly. 

" There are times when a woman's arm fails," 
she said with exasperating gravity, at which Fauchet 
could not keep back a sardonic laugh. 

" I would desire his eyes to flash like a falcon's 
when he sees the quarry in the blue. Yet, I would 
have him hold a tenderness for beasts that would in- 
sure a tenderness for me, once the hotness of love 
cools — " 

" Ma'm'selle," broke in Fauchet irately, " it would 
indeed interest me to know where you got your ideas 
of men, especially men as lovers and husbands, since, 
as you say, you are convent bred ! But perhaps there 
were occasional flittings from those walls in which 
you — But I cannot credit it ! " he muttered. 

Like most men whose lives are loose he was only 
the more particular that those women for whom he 
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reserved a peculiar regard should show not the 
slightest stain of the mire by which he was be- 
drabbled. Like Adam's sons all, Fauchet thought 
the best of women none too good for man, regard- 
less of the iniquity in which he had shapen himself ! 

" Monsieur, my aunt is old, and she has told me 
of men out in the world. Of men in the monastery 
it is very different, she says ! " 

" She knows, of course ! " sneered Fauchet. 
" But, go on ! you hardly got into the interesting 
subject of ' cooling love.' What then, ma'm'selle? " 

" But if I tell you more the fire will be out ! " 

" Let it ! First I will say my say, and I declare 
no nun shall you be ! " 

" I forgot to tell you ! " she exclaimed. " By a 
special dispensation of the Bishop of Vannes the 
other months of my novitiate are to be waived, and 
I am to be invested with the habit of the Ursulines 
when we reach Hennebon. Father Beaubois himself 
saw to it, so that I may enter at once on my mission 
without let or hindrance. For, I am told, in that 
vast see of the Bishop of Quebec, it takes months to 
reach the seat ; and he only, in the New World, can 
invest one with the black veil ; that he rarely if ever 
visits Nouvelle Orleans, a thousand miles' journey! 
Think of a see that large ! " 
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" Trust the fox to secure the tenderest pullet ! " 
muttered Fauchet, adding blessings, such as the 
devil might bestow, on that worthy's head. He 
was stunned at the imminence of her loss, and 
stared straight before him. He dazedly saw a figure 
darken the cottage ddor. Then his wits cleared. He 
quickly filled the girl's arms with broom, and said : 

" Hasten back with it ! I will go further afield." 

Dionis encountered her aunt upon the threshold, 
who, when she saw her arms laden with fuel, ob- 
served : 

" 'Twas a kind thought, Dionis. We are mis- 
erable enough here without warmth! But, where 
is the Chevalier? I thought I caught a sound of 
low voices ! " and she gave the girl a keen look 
which was lost upon her, since her eyes were bent 
modestly down under the praise of her austere aunt, 
usually so chary of words of such nature. 

" He has gone further afield," Dionis calmly re- 
plied, reciting glibly her first lesson in dissimula- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VII 



A BELATED DISPENSATION 



Even the quiet nuns unbent, and a smile dawned 
on the saturnine face of the young monk, Chabet, 
in sympathy with Dionis' gay, infectious laugh at 
their droll appearance, revealed by the light of day ; 
shoes stained and stiff with mud ; habits as speckled 
with it as any guinea-fowl. It was not till noon 
that the coach joined them, and, in the intervening 
time, they righted themselves as well as they 
might. 

They found nothing to eat in the coach save a 
few biscuits, which they gave to the sick woman. 
Dionis made a frolic of gathering for her the half 
dozen snugly hidden eggs and she was paid liberally 
by her gratitude. But she evaded any explanation, 
even when Father Doutrelle did not hesitate to press 
her for one, of her being left alone there, starving 
and ill. This made them strongly suspect her con- 
nection with the highwaymen. Father Doutrelle 
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gave her a benediction, and they were obliged to 
proceed on their way, leaving her alone. 

Without further adventure they reached Mayenne, 
where their long fast was broken by a bountiful 
repast. 

Fauchet, true to his promise, introduced Father 
Doutrelle to his uncle, who, very compliantly, passed 
their effects through the custom-house. He was so 
very courteous that he offered the whole company 
the hospitality of his house, which they were com- 
pelled to decline. 

The next morning Fauchet saw them, much re- 
freshed by a good night's rest, start on the last stage 
of their journey through Brittany, to Hennebon, 
more than thirty leagues away, where, should all 
go well, Dionis would be invested with the veil in 
the Cathedral by the Bishop of Vannes. As soon 
as possible thereafter they would drop down the 
River Blavet to UOrient, the port where the ship, 
which would bear them to the New World, lay at 
anchor. 

The night before they were to set off the Chev- 
alier bade them a civil adieu, in which there was 
no more warmth shown to Dionis than to the others, 
an attitude that gave her pride a twinge of pique, 
unbecoming one so soon to renounce the world. 
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He was cool and respectful, and seemingly no longer 
disposed for gallantries. 

He thanked Father Doutrelle with such sincerity 
that he made a good impression on the cautious 
priest; declaring that, but for his indulgence, his 
journey would have been one of peril, and of un- 
pleasant memory, whereas now it would be the most 
cherished of all his experiences. To Brother Chabet 
he gave a careless handclasp. 

But the next morning at sun-up, from the vantage 
of the church porch, he saw them drive away; and 
from the middle of the roadway he watched them 
long, the lumbering coach now lost from sight as 
it descended into the vale, now rising to view as it 
climbed some distant rugged height, its ten horses 
straining gallantly to drag upward its dead weight, 
till at last it was lost to view, melting into the dim 
line of distant hills. 

Yet Fauchet stood fixed in the middle of the 
street, a man perplexed and heavy-hearted, as he had 
never been before in his reckless, adventurous life. 
His mind was full of a mad project. He prayed 
fervently for all the help of all the saints in the 
Christian calendar; but far more ardently did he 
importune one heathen deity, — Venus, the goddess 
of all such as he ! 
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How could he, unknown and in a far country, 
bring about the mad, even dangerous project that he 
meditated, — no less than the miscarriage of that 
dispensation? To meddle with the plans of the 
Church were treason no less than if with those of 
the State ; and far more dangerous ! Such a deed, 
if discovered, would surely be rewarded with im- 
prisonment in some dungeon where, forgotten, he 
might rot ; or in some gloomy cell of some monas- 
tery where he would disappear from the knowledge 
of men silently and secretly. 

But, such joyousness, such purity, such simplicity, 
such candor, such innocent confidence, should it 
forever be set apart from the love of man? Should 
all that loveliness of tint turn to ashy sameness from 
fasting, that lively spirit of youth be crushed by 
heavy penances ? Should that quick sweet sympathy 
be changed to cold formal observance of stern 
duties? By all the martyrs, no! She had no voca- 
tion, no instinct for the life of a recluse. She but 
regarded the conventual life as the last refuge of 
the well-born, impoverished, friendless girl, when all 
else failed. Yet such was her naivete that she could 
not see the wrong of such a motive for entering 
such a life. It was the duty of some one to rescue 
her! 
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Clearly the one providentially chosen for that 
very task was none other than Etienne Fauchetl 
Therefore it were right to bring it about by any 
means at hand. To further this end, he had begun 
operations by bribing the coachman heavily to delay 
the coach by every means possible, so as to fail to 
reach Hennebon in the two days before the ship 
sailed. He did this with some vagfue design, he 
knew not what as yet; like a fatalist he waited for 
it to develop, and he was on the alert to further it 
by all, or any means ; to snatch at opportunity ; to 
force circumstances. His wits were mightily mud- 
dled when Fortune helped him. 

After a day's visit with his uncle, during which 
the time hung heavily on his hands, he proposed to 
take horse to make up the lost time, that he might 
catch the Company's ship. La Gironde. He had 
craftily learned the destination of Father Doutrelle's 
party, though that worthy had obviously tried to 
conceal it, and he plumed himself on having even 
thus much outwitted him. But, when he realized 
how small his victory was, it only increased his dis- 
content and fears. Even if the priest were frus- 
trated in the matter of investing the girl with the 
veil, he would still take her to the wilderness. 
Fanatic madness ! How could she survive the hard- 
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ships of the forest, when he, a strong, courageous 
woods-man, was worn and weary, yes, even af- 
frighted, at the inexorable cruelty of Nature, who, 
in her secret fastnesses, hurt, starved, killed those 
who intruded there. Even worse were the savages, 
who added to all this such tortures as no white man 
had ever conceived! 

In all his wanderings up and down the wilderness 
he had not dared to leave the beaten track, the 
familiar trace. What would not befall the mission- 
aries in their tragic ignorance? The thought mad- 
dened him. He was desperate. He wandered aim- 
lessly about the city, now and then pausing as if to 
inspect some church, as any interested traveller 
would, that he might not attract the attention of the 
curious, for he realized that otherwise he must seem 
to be a man demented. As he looked upon these 
vast and numerous structures the power of the 
Church overwhelmed him. Was it, even in so small 
a matter as the veiling of one nun, to be set aside by 
himF Incredible infatuation! 

Truly, he thought, with a sudden accession of 
humility, it would be by God's help, or he must fail. 
Since God made some women for wives and 
mothers, were these vocations not as sacred as the 
calling of a nun? Did not this relation between 
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man and woman exist, long before monastic orders 
were founded, by His ordaining? 

He was so absorbed in his thoughts that he failed 
to see a procession issuing from the Monastery of 
Jesus, some distance down the street, on its way to 
the great cathedral, which, to all appearances, he 
was intently studying. Some high ecclesiastic was 
borne in a great gilt chair by a dozen black-robed 
monks, preceded by a priest bearing the Host, and 
followed by all the symbols of the Romish Chufch, 
carried by others. 

The cortege came slowly on, in perfect time to a 
low monotonous chanting. The imposing mitre and 
glittering sacerdotal garb of the high dignitary pro- 
claimed him to be no less than a bishop. Fauchet 
instantly knew him for the Bishop of Vannes! In 
the face of all this display of immutable authority, 
he stood astounded at his own daring, till the last 
barefoot monk at the end of the procession trailed 
by him. Here was the arbiter of his fate ! A man 
he had never before set eyes on! What could he 
hope to do to help his own cause with this man of 
iron aspect, with loftiness and power stamped upon 
his countenance. 

He followed the crowd into the cathedral, sank 
to his knees upon the pavement, and prayed most 
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impiously to the saints to help him in the contest of 
wits and wills. The president, his uncle, followed 
just behind the bishop and his train, and took a 
place near the centre of the vast edifice. The sight 
of him brought to Fauchet's mind the fact that his 
uncle had spoken to him of a banquet he would 
give that night in honor of some high dignitary 
passing tlirough the town, whom he had not desig- 
nated, and had urged him to postpone his journey 
so he might attend it. 

" Would to Heaven this Bishop of Vannes were 
he ! ** breathed Fauchet. 

"What could you do if he were?" questioned 
Reason. 

" Let chance and circumstance decide," inwardly 
argued Fauchet. " Perhaps the saints will 
brighten my wits. If not — then the devil! 
Courage, wit, finesse, subtilty — the armament of 
the Jesuit must be at my command. Heaven 
grant the bishop be at the banquet, and I be 
inspired ! " 

The rest of the day passed somehow, and yet 
Fauchet had formed no plans — could not ! Night 
found him among the guests, the resident nobility, 
at the banquet, slightly above the salt. He could 
hardly contain himself when my Lord Bishop was 
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inducted into the seat of honor; for on him so much 
depended on this first step in his plan. 

The illustrious company ate with the heartiness of 
genuine churchmen whose appetites had been 
whetted by the long ride of the morning. So de- 
voted were they to the rich viands pressed upon 
them, that they scarcely had time to spare for a 
word. Fauchet passed by fish, flesh, and fowl with 
equal loathing. He was fascinated by watching 
the vast amount of each that his Lordship consumed. 
After an hour or so of gourmandizing, the heavier 
viands gave place to lighter, and to wines, white 
and red, in such abundance that the sound of crack- 
ing bottle-necks was like a mimic fusillade. The 
table-talk was animated, loud and disputatious. 
But, this night, wine had no enticement for the 
Chevalier ! More than once he had proven the truth 
of the adage, " Wine in, wit out ! " His wits must 
be clear, should Luck point to the fortuitous mo- 
ment; therefore — wine out! 

The loud tones of the bishop suddenly dominated 
the babel of voices. As if to emphasize his speech 
his doubled fist crashed upon the table with sufficient 
force to set the glasses tinkling. He spoke with 
warmth : " By all the saints, these contentions be- 
tween the orders should cease! These encroach- 
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merits should be checked. The latest report from 
Quebec to the House of Bishops relates to an in- 
fringement on the rights of the Capuchins at Nou- 
velle Orleans, and of the Carmelites at Mobile. 
Why the Bishop of Quebec — for the moment I've 
lost his name — fails to use his authority, I cannot 
comprehend. He should personally visit these 
posts, even should it entail the hardships of a three 
days' journey by coach, such as I have just en- 
dured — " 

He glanced about complacently, expecting the ap- 
plause of nods and exclamations, which he got plen- 
tifully. 

The president leaned forward to search out 
Fauchet, and, with a wave of his hand toward him, 
said to the prelate : 

" Your Lordship, my young kinsman. Chevalier 
Fauchet, may possibly be able to enlighten you con- 
cerning the matter." 

The august eyes, now somewhat heavy, rolled 
toward Fauchet, and he felt that at last his chance 
had come. 

" Let him speak! '* commanded the bishop. 

So fine and subtle are its tones that one rarely 
knows when the Voice of Fortune speaks to him, 
nor through what medium; but Fauchet realized 
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that now he heard the potent tones of the fickle 
goddess, disguised in the throaty voice of the Bishop 
of Vannes. 

" My Lord Bishop, Monseigneur de Morit is now 
Bishop of Quebec, and his authority extends from 
that province to the remotest bounds of Louisiana, 



save — " 
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That should not hinder him from going in- 
stantly to the seat of the trouble ! *' strenuously in- 
sisted the bishop, bending severe eyes upon Fauchet. 
** My lord, under the most favorable circum- 
stances it would take five or six months to reach 
it, allowing for disasters by rain and storm, swollen 
streams and such impediments, which are not in 
the power of man, even a bishop, to control or over- 



come — 
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Hein, hein! such exaggerations are but to ex- 
cuse the man, and are very like the false tales these 
Capuchins and Jesuits tell ! " exclaimed the bishop 
inimically. He was a partisan of the Dominicans. 
" Monsieur, I speak the truth," said Fauchet 
firmly, with rising color. ** 'Tis four or five thou- 
sand miles from Nouvelle Orleans to the seat of the 
bishopric, by ways and means of which you, in your 
country of roads and comfortable conveyances, can 
have no conception. The great inland seas must be 
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traversed for weeks, the silent forests must be 
tracked for months and months by paths known 
only to the red man and the pioneer white. Solitary 
waterways must be followed till the great Father 
of Waters be found. Then, indeed, there is com- 
paratively smooth sailing, but one will encounter 
even then sudden floods, treacherous under currents, 
hidden sand-bars, savage beasts and venomous rep- 
tiles ; worse than all, the haunting, deadly savage ! " 

He spoke with such fire and conviction that he 
caught the interest of the bishop, who, though 
weary and drowsy, after the dismissal of the rest 
of the company, sat talking, far into the morning, 
of the wonders, the vastness, the possibilities of this 
new land. Then, worn with fatigue and loss of 
sleep, his lordship took to his bed, giving strict 
orders that he was not to be disturbed for any rea- 
son, and he slept the whole day. And not until the 
morning of the next did he set out upon his journey 
to Hennebon! 

Thus passed twenty-four of those hours most 
vital to the plans of Fauchet. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE GOOD SHIP SAILS 

No sooner had the bishop gone to his bed than 
Fauchet took the road to Hennebon. He was 
mounted on a sorry horse, his single groom riding 
on another still worse ; but he did not spare them. 
He pushed on rapidly over the rough hilly country, 
scarred by ravines, humped by hills which when 
reached almost proved mountains; through gulches 
where the road ran upon a narrow shelf along the 
face of the cliff. 

All these obstacles, which a horseman might over- 
come, made the progress of a heavy vehicle slow, 
difficult, and even dangerous. Then, too, with an 
ancient lumbering coach there was always a chance 
of miring, or of a wheel coming off; and, among 
so many horses, that a horse might go lame, or cast 
a shoe, thus causing delays. 

Fauchet calculated on all these happening, which 

indeed came to pass, so that, after many accidents 
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and hindrances, the missionaries reached the city 
worn and irritable. When they were within half a 
league of Hennebon, a horseman, following them at 
a discreet distance, drew rein on a high elevation 
above the town and watched them pass slowly 
through the gates. 

The Fates are propitious ! " he murmured. 

If Fauchet mistakes not, that coach holds the 
fairest of the fair; not to be a nun, le ban Dieu 
willing ! " And he slowly followed them into the 
city. 

It was now dusk, and in the city the flaring of 
oil lamps, hung from chains across the street, helped 
him to make out the coach drawn up before the 
House of the Ursulines. The sisters had alighted 
and Dionis was just in the act of leaving it. Father 
Doutrelle spoke at some length to them, then he re- 
entered the coach and was driven away to the House 
of Jesus near the church. 

All the next day Father Doutrelle awaited the 
arrival of the bishop; a second day passed, and 
still the bishop did not come, nor even a messenger 
announcing his approach. The captain of the ship 
grew impatient and informed him that he could no 
longer delay, since time and tide waited for no man, 
and, to acconunodate him, he had already over- 
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stayed his orders three days! He insisted that all 
must be aboard by sunset on that day. 

So long and tedious had the journey from Paris 
been that it was now well on into February, and 
Father Doutrelle well knew that the missing of this 
ship would delay them for months, to say nothing 
of the passage in the season of boisterous winds and 
icebergs, so dreaded by the merchant vessels. 

As if by accident, Fauchet met Father Doutrelle 
when he came out of the door of the Cathedral of 
Our Lady of Paradise, for he had been watching 
from a post of vantage behind a buttress. His sur- 
prise and pleasure at the encounter were somewhat 
too pronounced, but the Jesuit was coldly civil to 
him. His countenance did not shine with " holy 
light descended upon it." On the contrary it 
looked dark and saturnine; lowering with chagrin 
that any of his plans should miscarry; that the 
trust reposed in him by the Vicar General should 
be so difficult of fulfilment. 

These signs were pleasing to Fauchet, for they 
augured well for his own plans. Nothing daunted 
by the priest's lack of cordiality, he cried cheerily: 

" What, monsieur ! Not off yet ! Have time and 
tide served you ill, or has weariness been the ally 
of Morpheus and lost you your ship? " 
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"Neither!'' briefly replied the priest. "I wait 
for a messenger from the Bishop of Vamies." 

" Ah, you hope for the apostoHc blessing on your 
journey! But why wait for that, since the good 
Vicar here may put up a petition with as much 
unction, and, doubtless, to the same benefit ! " 

" Levity is unbecoming in such matters, mon- 
sieur! " said Doutrelle sternly. 

" The saints forbid ! I spoke not lightly, but in 
perfect sincerity. How long have you remained 
here, awaiting the bishop? " 

" Two whole days, and thus much of a third. 
Now 'tis within a quarter of an hour of noon, so 
that nothing can be done till to-morrow." 

" Nothing, mon pere? The time may be passed 
both pleasantly and profitably in this quaint old 
town. Everywhere it chronicles the valor of 
Frenchmen. From it Bertrand du Guesclin ex- 
pelled the hated English. Doubtless you know of 
that even more famous deed, the long brave defence 
of it by the Countess Jeanne de Montfort — " he 
paused in his glib recital, checked by the thought, 
" could she have been a kinswoman of Dionis ? " — 
then proceeded : *' who held it so long against the 
allied arms of Charles of Blois and Philip of Valois. 
If these glorious exploits do not interest you, why. 
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'tis a religious centre of renown. Here, beside us, 
is this great cathedral; then, too, the college of 
your own order; the House of the Ursulines; the 
Church of the Holy Cross; the — the — " 

" Hold ! IVe no time for such talk ! " cried the 
priest impatiently. " The captain of La Girondc 
has orders to sail when the tide serves to-night — " 

"'Twould only be courteous to tarry another 
day," observed Fauchet hypocritically, " by which 
time, doubtless, the bishop would arrive." 

" The captain has already waited two days for 
us, and no longer will the Compagnie des Indes 
permit delay. We needs must drop down the River 
Blavet on a barge, this afternoon, to take ship at 
L'Orient, or be kept here, perhaps, all the rest of 
the winter ! " 

" 'Tis over late now, seeing that February is al- 
most spent. The journey hither consumed so many 
weeks ! " said the Chevalier, sympathetically. 
" Might I offer my services in any way? My time 
is free." 

" No, all is ready for departure. As God wills 
otherwise, we needs must defer the ceremony we 
had purposed till we reach the New World." 

" The postponement were a pity, too," said the 
Chevalier speciously, " considering how far apart 
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Nouvelle Orleans and Quebec are, and how long 
a time it takes to come and go ! " 

" You speak as if you had made the journey," 
observed the priest, inquiringly. 

" Being interested, as an outsider only, in the 
business of the Compagnie des Indes, I have in- 
formed myself somewhat," blandly evaded Fauchet. 

" I have much to see to, and must bid you adieu, 
Chevalier," said Father Doutrelle, ceremoniously. 

As he watched his retreating form, Fauchet mur- 
mured exultantly : " We will meet again soon. Sir 
Priest, if all goes well! Not the least part of my 
good fortune is that you, instead of that fox, Beau- 
bois, conduct these missionaries to the New World. 
Long since would he have read and foiled my 
plans ! " 

That afternoon Father Doutrelle with his band of 
missionaries, now increased to more than a dozen 
persons, priests and nuns, floated on an open barge 
to the mouth of the Blavet ; together with a fleet of 
some dozen similar craft, heavily laden with pas- 
sengers and goods for La Gironde, which lay at 
anchor at the Company's port, and which would 
set sail that evening for the New World. 
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CHAPTER IX 



ON BOARD LA GIRONDE 



When the Director and his company boarded 
the ship everything indicated readiness for almost 
instant departure, and, in another hour, her anchor 
was raised, her sails set, and her prow turned to the 
west. 

The vessel was a small merchantman, and her 
armament consisted of a few six pound g^ns whose 
muzzles peeped from their ports below the main 
deck. She was not well fitted for carrying pas- 
sengers, being designed originally for trade only, 
so that to the misery of sea-sickness was added that 
of crowded quarters. 

For some days both the priests and nuns were so 
ill that they were unable to come on deck. It was 
not spacious at best and now was further cramped 
by temporary sleeping quarters partitioned off for 
the men passengers. Fauchet, who had come 
aboard, unobserved, among the last, was a seasoned 
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sailor, and stayed on deck, therefore he was not 
discovered for a time, because, much to his satisfac- 
tion, Father Doutrelle and Brother Chabet were 
held in thrall by sea-sickness. 

He constantly hoped for a sight of Dionis, but 
nearly a week passed before she appeared on deck, 
late one afternoon, in company with one of the 
sisters who had joined the band at Hennebon. This 
sister, obviously weak and wretched from sea- 
sickness, was destined to be a sort of general serv- 
ant to the teaching missionaries, a veritable peasant 
in nun's robes. Her greenish skin and heavy eyes 
denoted much misery and sleeplessness. 

Fauchet, secretly watching, saw Dionis find a 
place, out of the way of the sailors, where the sister 
might sit in comfort and revive in the cool brisk 
wind. The nun sat down dispiritedly, and the girl 
leaned over the bulwark gazing out at the sea, now 
dull and leaden in the approaching twilight. It 
was all so new and strange to her that, with an 
exclamation of wonder, she turned to the sister for 
sympathy, only to find her sound asleep. She mur- 
mured a pitiful word and eased her head to a more 
comfortable position, then returned to her observa- 
tion of the floating kelp, blotting the sea like great 
splotches of ink. They were now forging south 
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rapidly, under favoring winds, and each puff that 
swelled the sails seemed more balmy than the last. 
The soft gray of twilight was quickly turning into a 
faintly starlit gloom, yet Dionis still hung over the 
rail. 

As soon as he was convinced by the heavy breath- 
ing of the nun that she slept, Fauchet stepped quietly 
to Dionis' side, hoping to surprise from her a be- 
trayal of at least, interest. To his chagrin she 
received him calmly when he had expected other- 
wise; for had not the ladies of Quebec vied with 
each other for his favor whenever he returned from 
one of his long trading trips ? She showed none of 
the emotion, let alone the uncontrolled delight, he 
had hoped for; but received him as collectedly as 
if they had parted the day before. He did not guess 
that she had half expected him, for he had more 
than once almost betrayed himself to her quick in- 
tuition. 

" I hope I see you recovered, ma'm'selle," he said 
formally, but with an air which conveyed burning 
interest, an exaggerated manner lost on the girl, 
who knew nothing of the extravagant graces of the 
Chevalier. 

" Recovered, monsieur ? I have scarcely been 
ill." 
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"Eh — ah — I meant from your disappoint- 
ment ! " 

She reddened a little, mistaking his meaning, 
and answered haughtily : ** Disappointment, mon- 
sieur ? — I've had none ! " 

" What ! That your final vows should have been 
postponed? It must be a bitter one to a maid so 
obviously fitted for the religious life to be thwarted 
by so small a thing as a lagging bishop ! " he said 
ironically, bending close over her. " Yet I see small 
measure of sorrow in your bright eyes, or despond- 
ency in your unfaded lips, as you regard the sea 
with such delight." 

" Monsieur, did not God make all his beauties for 
his creatures to enjoy? Do you grudge them to me, 
shut away from them all my life — " 

" A long, long time, truly ! " interrupted Fauchet, 
with his most gallant air. 

The girl did not turn her eyes from the sea, 
but continued quietly : " Tell me, monsieur, how 
can I be sure I have a true vocation for the 
religious life? I thought, till I saw the great 
city of Paris, that there was little beyond the 
convent wall; but now I find there are other 
lives, useful and devoted, that I know nothing 
of — " 
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" And much desire to try, with the temerity of 
youth/' interjected the Chevaher. 

" Why not, monsieur ? Must I abandon my 
religion to see and enjoy such sights as these? 
No," she continued softly, " I am not sorry that the 
final vows are postponed for a little, while I enjoy 
all this beauty of which, till now, I have never had 
my fill ! " and she waved her hand, indicating the 
broad plane of the sea, the great dome of the sky 
where stars were showing one by one, and where 
the slow dull silvering of the east told of the rising 



moon. 
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Your life has been so entirely devoted to the 
spiritual that at first sight you have become infatu- 
ated with the material ! " said Fauchet. " I have 
often wondered what the thoughts and feelings of 
a recluse would be when suddenly turned loose on 
the world, new to its very sights and sounds, new to 
men and their ways, a grown-up babe ! " 

" The routine of prayers is spiritual, or at least 
it leads towards it ; but — I have — come — to fear 
— that — I — am not — so ! " she dropped each 
word hesitatingly, and in so low a tone he could 
hardly catch them. " Oh, how I have enjoyed this 
journey, which at last has brought me aboard La 
Gironde! My experiences are all coming at once! 
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They almost bewilder me! How I revel in these 
free winds, this unconfined space, this ceaseless mo- 
tion of water. For you know, monsieur, I come of 
a race who have wandered far, in many lands, in 
many climes. I knew not till now the ecstasy of 
freedom." 

" Then you will be infatuated with the newest of 
New Worlds. Your post is to be on the Wabash, 
where, Father Doutrelle tells me. Father Beaubois 
designs to establish a mission among the savages. 
What a pioneer you will make ! " he cried, ironic- 
ally. 

His irony failed to make itself felt, for she 
eagerly asked : 

" Do you know that region well, monsieur ? Tell 
me of it ! " 

" Well, the naked savage disports himself there. 
He enjoys perfect freedom, which you so love ; but, 
unfortunately, he does nbi permit it to his white 
brother, neither to his unhappy squaws — " 

Not being familiar with the word, squaw, she 
looked inquiringly at him. 

" His women-kind, ma'm'selle, whether white or 
red. They have the inestimable privilege of drag- 
ging the scanty household possessions like a horse; 
they also cultivate the maize patch; they skin and 
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dress the game he brings from the hunt. This is the 
complement to his kind of freedom! " 

" But under the shadow of the cross we carry into 
the wilderness, surely — " 

'* Surely? Not at all will the habits of the savage 
change ! 'Twould take a millennium to do it I Each 
has his tribal Manitou, sometimes 'tis a beaver, 
sometimes a bear, sometimes a wolf; but, above all, 
is the Great Spirit! You'll find much to work 
against; but, as you say, 'tis a glorious mission, if 
it does not end in brutal torture, or degrading 
slavery — for you ! " 

" Its hardships and perils exalt the mission only 
the more ! " she cried, obdurately. 

" The mission, yes ; the savage, no ! " sneered 
Fauchet. 

" There has been none so glorious since the Holy 
Crusades for the rescue of the Sepulchre of Our 
Lord, in which my ancestors bore so noble a part ! " 
she cried, aflame with enthusiasm. 

" I am fain to confess, ma'm'selle, that you, so 
fair a scion of that puissant race, show as brave a 
spirit, and as great — ignorance ! " he said, with 
deliberate mockery. 

" Why do you jeer at me, why discourage me? " 
she cried petulantly. 
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** Why ? I have a reason, but the time is not ripe 
for disclosure, I perceive ! " he said coolly. 
But what, monsieur ? " 

To save one more scalp, perhaps ! " he replied 
brutally, as he glanced at the soft little locks blow- 
ing about her face. 

" Again, I do not comprehend, monsieur ! " 

" God grant you may never know by experience ! 
But, if I were to leave you in ignorance of the red 
man, on my soul, 'twould be a dastard act that all 
the water ever blessed by the Pope would not wash 
away ! " 

Monsieur," she said stiffly, " you are impious ! " 
Ma foi! Tm not! Listen, then, and I'll tell 
you some of the hideous deeds done by those 
whom you, in your adorable ignorance and divine 
innocence, would teach ! No one but a mad fanatic, 
or a ravening beast, would offer such prey to 
them ! " 

He then related some of the milder atrocities, 
gauntlet running, hair lifting, roasting the victim 
by sticking the flesh full of splinters and setting 
them afire ; but, to his chagrin, she listened without 
blanching. He felt that, instead of daunting her 
courage, he had fed it; that he had only aroused 
the visionary, ancestral spirit which urged her thus 
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to defend the Holy Sepulchre, and he cursed under 
his breath. 

After a few moments of rapt contemplation, she 
suddenly asked : 

" How did you come by such knowledge, mon- 
sieur ? " 

Resentful at her implied doubt he said briefly : 

" By experience, ma'm'selle." 

She looked at him amazed. She studied him 
feature by feature, his dark curling hair, his blue- 
gray eyes, his strong chin, his easily smiling lips, 
now stem enough, compressed, as they were, in a 
rigid line. He was a different man, this Man of 
the Wilderness, from the gay foppish spark of the 
coach journey! For the first time she recognized 
stem purpose, hard experience, unbending will in 
his aspect, and it troubled and upset her mind. She 
shrank from him slightly, and observed a little 
timidly : 

" And I had thought you only an idle courtier, or, 
at best, a foppish soldier!" 

" Fop at times I confess to be ! Soldier, if need 
be ! This New World exacts work, the best of every 
man who ventures into it, be he governor of a 
province or the humblest coureur des bois who 
threads the dangerous traces of the wilderness, 
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Tis no place for the drone, nor the weak. There, 
all those artificial barriers set up in life, as it is in 
France, must go down before the stern assaults of 
necessity. There, man is brother, be he courier or 
courtier. Though of the nobility, ma'm'selle, I, too, 
must work, or starve. I am a trader among the 
Indians. My pirogues and batteaux penetrate all 
the streams of the wilderness. The Illinois is my 
stamping ground — " 

** What can you find there for trade, monsieur? " 
she asked in naive surprise. 

He groaned in spirit at her ignorance and her 
peril. 

" I trade certain merchandise for peltry, the skins 
of the buffalo, the deer, the beaver, the lynx, the 
fox, — even snake-skins ; and for roots and barks, 
which go to France and England. The hides fur- 
nish fine leather for the soft pantoufle of the court 
lady, or to wrap Beauty in a fluff of fur ; the roots 
and barks serve many purposes of commerce. 'Tis 
no place for a drone ! " he repeated emphatically. 

" I, too, will labor there, monsieur ! " she said 
spiritedly. 

Disregarding her interruption, he continued : 

" But how much of peril, of martyrdom, is merci- 
fully concealed, till the wan-eyed hag. Experience, 
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destroys all illusion, unfolding hideous secrets to 
him in the forest where, seduced by its loveliness, 
he dare penetrate ! Upon the banks of the streams 
where he halts to refresh himself, behind every 
clump of willows, is a deadly ambush ! Oh, ma'm'- 
selle, turn back ; or, at least, remain in the doubtful 
security of Nouvelle Orleans ! To penetrate to this 
region of savagery on the Wabash insures death; 
not a calm, religious death with the last unction, 
but one of agony undreamed — " he shuddered. 

The rapt and exalted look on her face told him 
his appeal had failed! His heart sickened. Then 
he threw off the mood, and asked quietly : 

" Your novitiate is not over yet for some time, 
is it?" 

" Not for the best part of a year, monsieur. But 
I feel as consecrated to my vows as if I had been 
invested with the veil by the Bishop at Hennebon. 
You, monsieur, have convinced me that my mission 
is there! '* pointing to the far, dim West. 

Fauchet groaned inwardly, and felt the despair 
of a lover who sees that the prize is not for him. 
That he was her lover he had known since their first 
week together ! And what a powerful, what an un- 
conquerable rival he had — the Church! Worse, 
the Order of Jesus ! 
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He would have spoken further, but at that mo- 
ment the sleeping nun awoke with a wild start of 
fear; and Dionis went to her side with soothing 
words, while Fauchet made his way forward. 




CHAPTER X 



<( 



A SAIL I " 



After this first meeting, Fauchet found it ex- 
tremely difficult to get a private word with Dionis, 
for one or the other of the priests seemed designedly 
to frustrate his intention. Then, too, Dionis had her 
work ready to hand, for two of the sisters had fallen 
ill of a low fever, and the others proved bad sailors. 
Their maladies were aggravated by close quarters, 
for the twelve sisters and one novice were crowded 
into a tiny sweltering cabin between decks, where 
Dionis' bed was a pallet on the floor. Her unfailing 
cheeriness and willingness soon made her a victim 
to the demands of the dejected sisters, who grew 
more and more fretful and exacting with indulgence, 
so that now she had scarcely time to get a breath 
of fresh air on deck. 

The ship had run into rough weather for a day 

4 

or so, and it was with delight that Dionis learned 
that Madeira had been sighted, a black smudge on 
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the wide surface of the sea. The miseries of foully 
tainted air and crowded quarters were dissipated, 
for the time, by the first scented breezes from land. 
Dionis joyfully beheld the bold headlands, clothed 
with verdant forests of chestnut, as they seemed to 
rise and grow out of the blue waters, only a bird's 
flight away. But it was some hours before they 
reached port, at the insignificant little town clustered 
there. 

While the ship discharged and took on cargo, 
the missionaries attended mass, the sick having 
been miraculously strengthened by whiflfs of land 
breeze and a solid resting place for the soles of their 
feet. 

Fauchet, who stood in the rear of the cathedral, 
screened by a pillar, watched with impatience the 
uplifted look of Dionis' countenance as she took 
part in the service. At its close he morosely fol- 
lowed the pious procession from the building. 

Father Doutrelle had of late fastened himself on 
Fauchet with annoying persistency, ostensibly to 
gain all the knowledge he could of the savage and 
of the wilderness; but, in reality, as his victim 
well knew, for quite another purpose. He chafed 
under this surveillance, but he was shrewd enough 
not to let the priest so much as guess he perceived 
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it. Father Doutrelle was only faithfully carrying 
out the Vicar's orders to guard this one ewe lamb 
from any wolf of whatsoever breed, be he Fauchet 
or another. 

He attached himself to Fauchet at once, and be- 
gan his usual line of talk concerning the mission, the 
savage, the hardships, of all which he w-as as ig- 
norant as a suckling. 

" I fear nothing! God will have us in his keep- 
ing! A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day, will 
he be for our guidance through all perils ! " 

'' Mon pire, as far as I have observed, God does 
not help a fool escape from the consequences of his 
own deliberate folly, even there. Roastings and 
scalpings proceed without His intervention ! " he 
burst out brutally. " I say again, 'tis madness to 
take these sisters into the wilderness! Better far 
to send an army of backwoods riflemen to clear the 
way! What can you hope to accomplish there un- 
armed?" 

"Perhaps sainthood, monsieur!" quietly re- 
sponded the priest. 

" There are other * hoods ' that would fit as well, 
and be less fatal ! " muttered Fauchet. 

" Pardon, monsieur ! I failed to catch your 
words." 
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'' I only said that a mission in a more peaceful 
place would doubtless work greater good ! " 

" There must be martyrs in every cause. Chev- 
alier!" 

" True, mon phe, but be sure the cause is worth 
it ! " said Fauchet, with that contempt and venge- 
fulness his class felt for the savage. 

" That were a worldly, calculating spirit, my son ! 
Pray for its removal ! " 

They had now reached the quay, where lay the 
ship's boats to take them aboard again after this 
welcome interruption to the voyage. Fauchet had 
not even the satisfaction of going in the same boat 
with the object of his present adoration. The priest 
had deliberately frustrated his plans, and he recog- 
nized that the struggle had begun between them. 

As the vessel bore off south again, the balmy air 
stayed with them for many leagues, the sails filled 
and then flapped idly in the rising and falling of the 
land breeze. 

When they lost it, the wind fell to a breath and 
for the best part of a week they made small head- 
way. The time passed heavily in the dull monotony 
of sea and sky. It seemed to Fauchet that there was 
an organized conspiracy on the part of the priests 
and nuns to prevent him having a word with Dionis, 
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all of which tended to fix his fickle fancy into a 
stubborn passion ; not so much a passion of love as 
of will. The older nuns, when on deck, bent meek 
eyes on their beads, scarcely noticing the glory of 
sea and sky in their devotion to an abstract idea. 
Fauchet's possessing idea was simple and con- 
crete, — a teasing desire for the companionship of 
Dionis, which the presence of the nuns was designed 
to baffle. 

The voyage lengthened into weeks, and found 
them becalmed, hardly making a league a day; a 
condition now and then diversified by adverse winds 
which blew them from their course. The heat was 
oppressive; the monotony, maddening. Fauchet 
longed for swift motion and fierce excitement. If a 
man may not find relief in expressing his passion, 
he may lighten disappointment in a sturdy fight. 
One could not fight the Jesuit with fists, though he 
longed savagely to do it. He had found the priest's 
weapons too fine for his use; he was defeated at 
every point! In the forest his turn would come! 
There a man could rid himself of spleen, to say 
nothing of enemies; could rouse to action! What 
chance here? This deadly sameness day after day, 
the same cloudless sky, the same blank water, des- 
troyed courage, took the heart out of a man! So 
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mused Fauchet, irritably, as he leaned over the rail, 
staring unseeingly at the water curling languidly 
from the ship's keel. 

He raised peevish eyes to scan again the placid 
sea. At once their expression changed to keen in- 
terest, at the same instant the lookout bawled : 
A sail, ho! 
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CHAPTER XI 



A SINISTER ENCOUNTER 



Instantly the ship woke as from a stupor. The 
hot excitement of the crew was significant, had the 
passengers but had the clue to it. Was that speck 
upon the water, far to the south, friend or foe? 
With the wind, such as it was, favoring her, she 
came resolutely, though slowly on. Soon her masts, 
fully dressed, could be plainly distinguished, the 
sails now filled, now slack. As she steadily neared 
she showed herself to be a trim barque. Her prow 
displayed no figurehead, nor did she hoist a flag. 
Black, round spots along her hull hinted at treach- 
ery, in spite of her otherwise peaceable appearance. 
When still a safe distance from cannon-shot, they 
saw her reef her sails and lie to. then lower three 
whale boats which were quickly manned to their 
fullest capacity. Right smartly they rowed toward 
La Gironde, speedily decreasing the half -league be- 
tween them. Then ominous flashes told of arms. 
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A fearful whisper spread like a pestilence through- 
out the ship, — *' Pirates ! '' 

Instantly there was a bustle of preparation. The 
captain, cool and brave, armed his men with cut- 
lasses and pistols and manned his cannon. The 
whale boats were now so close that he saw he was 
greatly outnumbered, and, that the enemy might 
not discover it, he must resort to strategy ; he must 
present a more formidable defence. And the order 
was issued that all women, save the nuns, should 
appear on deck in men's dress. Every man was 
pressed into service, even the priests. 

It was admirable how quickly and coolly the half- 
score of women responded. Without a word, with- 
out a tremor, they came on deck and presented them- 
selves for duty. 

The Caribbean pirate was the scourge of the sea, 
relentless, inhumanly savage, sparing none; yet he 
had a sense of caution when opposed to overpower- 
ing numbers. The captain was well informed of 
this fact when he so craftily increased the apparent 
number of his forces. 

La Gironde presented herself broadside to the 
pirates. Fauchet, fully armed, stood beside the cap- 
tain, cool and ready, on the after deck. Father Dou- 
trelle was stationed with the mate on the forward 
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deck, while the rest were cunningly placed so as to 
present the most formidable appearance. Brother 
Chabet, roused to the fierceness of a tiger, uncon- 
sciously betraying his true bent, was in the midst of 
the seamen, armed witli cutlass and pistol. The 
gunners at the three small cannon stood ready, fuse 
in hand. 

They watched the steadily approaching boats and, 
when they were in easy hailing distance, the captain 
spoke them: 

" What is your business with us ? " he bawled. 

For answer a black flag was flung to the wind 
from the prow of the leading boat. The men on 
La Gironde braced themselves for action, and the 
time seemed long till the corsairs came within range. 

They came boldly on with a certain insolent fear- 
lessness, and such a cut-throat crew scarcely ever 
confronted honest men! Their white teeth showed 
in a grin of malice, between their black beards and 
sweeping moustaches, at the thought of easy victory 
and rich spoils. 

The men on the ship stood firm, resolved to make 
each shot tell. Suddenly the pirates changed their 
formation and the three boats ranged closely to- 
gether, side by side, flaunting the grisly skull and 
cross-bones. This brought them into range and 
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seemed to be the signal for which the captain 
waited. His sharp order, " Fire ! *' rang out A 
deadly volley was let loose upon them, and every 
bullet told. A cannon ball smashed the side of one 
boat, and threw its burden into the sea. The fight- 
ing men on the ship were cool and resolute, deter- 
mined to sell their lives, and the honor of the 
women, dearly. 

Fauchet grimly watched the result of the fire 
through the billowing smoke, and cried aloud with 
savage joy: 

" A score more devils in hell ! " 

" 'Twas gloriously done, monsieur ! " cried a 
voice at his ear, while a delicate hand from the 
sleeve of a coarse pea-jacket passed him powder and 
shot. Fauchet stared stupidly at the hand, but did 
not take the ammunition. Then he wheeled sharply. 

" Why, in the name of God, are you here, and in 
such garb ? " 

" Monsieur, the women were ordered to wear it ! " 
said Dionis coolly, stepping to his side. 

" But not you ! The nuns were left to the telling 
of their beads, and — " 

" I am not one of them at this great moment, 
when service is more than prayer ! You waste time 1 
Load again ! See, they rally ! " 
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For the moment he had forgot the circumstance 
of war. He quickly obeyed, then fired. His teeth 
were set, and, when a return fire came from tlie 
enemy, he reached out his arm and roughly thrust 
the girl behind him. '* Go below ! '* he said, sternly. 

" I will not ! I am under other orders ! '' she an- 
swered defiantly. 

He had no time for words, again the command 
came to fire. The enemy were in retreat followed 
by a last volley. 

"We are rid of tliat devil's spawn this time!" 
Fauchet observed cheerfully, as he dropped the 
smoking pistol to his side. He turned to Dionis 
and smiled with all his old affability, then looked at 
her quizzically, so long and steadily that she began 
to cringe with embarrassment. 

Truly a manful garb for a novice ! " he jeered. 
Ma foil you'd be a valiant wife for a pioneer, 
shooting at Indians between the logs of a cabin, or 
from the ports of a block-house! When you are 
there in the wilderness, the nuns will find in you a 
most valiant defender ! " he laughed, mockingly. 

Dionis had no words for reply. He was a new 
Chevalier, sneering, savage, cruel; she was afraid 
of him ! Shamed, too, by his taunts at her unmaid- 
enly boldness. 
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Unmindful of her distress, though well he saw it, 
Fauchet continued : 

"A right pretty lad you are! Plucky, too, by 
Heaven! The smell of powder seems to rouse in 
you the ancestral spirit of your crusading fore- 
bears — " 

" And in you, the churl 1 " she retorted in a blaze 
of anger. 

" So you left the timid sisters to their prayers 
that you might indulge this ancestral spirit with the 
tang of powder-smoke, the lust of battle. You seem 
to like it well! And, truth to tell, in that garb it 
seems to like you well, too ! " 

" I did but obey the captain's orders ! " she said 
sullenly. 

He smiled odiously. " Ha, ha, ha ! — * Dionis of 
the white veil ! ' 'Twere better said, Dionis of 
the — " he paused and scanned her narrowly, 
" sword arm ! — A second Joan ! " 

This biting playfulness made the girl furious, her 
breath came quick and short, her eyes flashed. Sud- 
denly she dissolved into tears, not with sobs, but 
with a quick overflowing of the eyes. Then she ran 
from him panic-stricken. 

He watched her uneasily as she fled. Then mut- 
tered : 
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" I hope this experience will show her that she 
is far fitter for a bride of the fighting man than for 
the church I I was too harsh, mayhap, my wit too 
sharp — " he added, with a look somewhat too tri- 
umphant, as she disappeared below. 



CHAPTER XII 



AT arm's length 



Fauchet's gibing had a different result from that 
for which he hoped. Instead of weakening her 
purpose, it acted as a spur to her sensitive conscience, 
and for the next fortnight, during which the ship 
scarcely caught a breeze in her canvas, Dionis kept 
faithfully to her duties and devotions. Never did 
beads run so faithfully through devoted fingers, 
never was penance so sincerely performed; Dionis 
now regarded her conduct as did the sneering Chev- 
alier, whose intention was solely to show her how 
unfitted, naturally, she was to the religious life. She 
became only the more determined, with that peculiar 
rash contrition of the young, because she had been 
momentarily false to the demands of that life. No 
other had ever presented itself to her mind. No 
other man, but Fauchet, had so much as talked to 
her, except such as were in some way attached to the 
conventual life. Her own ingenuous, boylike spirit 
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made her meet the advances of Fauchet with the 
frankness of a congenial comrade, and, on her part, 
there was no softer feeling. 

But now, between the telling of beads, came 
woman's thoughts of man, vag^e and timid, which 
sorely troubled her. When Father Doutrelle aus- 
terely reproved her, and assured her such reflections 
were from the devil, she became pale through pen- 
ances and close confinement. She denied herself tlie 
morning airing on deck, that had kept her eyes 
bright and her cheeks pink, for very shame of meet- 
ing him. And Fauchet, cruel enough when 
thwarted, comprehended her state of mind and re- 
warded each attempt to evade him with a knowing 
look and a mocking smile, which so enraged her 
that she was frightened at her own wickedness. 

Father Doutrelle saw to it that they did not ex- 
change a word, except of conventional courtesy. 
This treatment finally made Fauchet morose, but 
neither silent nor inactive; he gambled with the 
common sailors while they were becalmed the best 
part of a month, but time hung heavy on his hands. 
He drank rum till his wits were befuddled and he 
quarrelled lustily, and generally conducted himself 
as a despairing lover should. He cursed the fate 
that put Dionis out of his reach, and was wretched, 
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not because he was so desperately in love for the 
first time, but because he had been opposed. In 
another mood, he would spend hours apart planning 
desperately how to prevent her taking the final vows. 
Like most couriers and traders the bonds of the 
Church held him but weakly, and now he speciously 
excused himself for his impious designs against her 
authority by urging the girl's own uijfitness for the 
calling. 

Not for an instant did the thought of his own 
unworthiness present itself, for, by the very nature 
of the life he had led, he was now incapable of 
either a faithful, or a pure affection; there was too 
much of the animal in him and his passion. Oppo- 
sition and mortified vanity were the mainsprings of 
his persistence in the matter, added to one of the 
violent fancies to which he was subject, and which 
hitherto had been successful in awakening reciprocal 
ardor in its object. 

He stood staring idly into the sea. A dull heavi- 
ness lay upon the face of the waters; a brooding 
sky hung low over the ship, creating an ominous 
stillness in which all sounds seemed muffled. The 
wind was dead, save for now and then a feeble puflF 
that did not increase the speed of the creeping ves- 
sel. The heat was excessive. 
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The captain stood at his post, secretly uneasy at 
the weather conditions; the hushed gloom that en- 
veloped the ship augured ill, but his bluff, stern face 
did not convey his anxiety. 

Nevertheless, a feeling of uneasiness began to 
pervade the vessel ; there was no dispelling it. Un- 
der this general gloom the sea lay like a plane of dull 
glass, now and then a slight heaving as of a soft 
sigh disturbed its sullen tranquillity. At the hour of 
sunset the wind began to blow fitfully, veering from 
point to point with ominous haste. All sails were 
furled save two close-reefed top-sails and two storm- 
sails, in readiness for anything that might come. 

The wind increased, and with it came a change in 
the sky which slowly altered to a greenish hue with 
a gleam of metal. A dull moaning set in, whence 
none could tell ; the sea cringed at it like a whipped 
hound. 

Fauchet watched fearfully for the awful moment 
of its rousing. It came with a terrific gust of wind 
which set the sea in a commotion of short waves 
much as the hair rises on the spine of an angry beast 
before it springs, then subsided as it passed on. A 
second blast struck the ship with such force that 
she broached fearfully, then righted, shuddering 
through her length. Muffled screams from the 
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women were heard from the little cabin below ; the 
crash of breaking glass, the fall of heavy bodies. 

Another, and fiercer blast followed. Fauchet had 
found a place, out of the way of the seamen, and 
stood watching the coming storm, magnificent and 
terrifying. He felt his arm clutched as the ship 
again righted with a fearful heave. He turned 
quickly to see Dionis at his side, pale but composed. 

" Gk> to your prayers, girl ! This is no place for 
you ! " 

" Tis like a grave below ! I will not die there like 
one buried alive ! " she cried desperately. 

" We are not come to that pass yet, ma'm'selle ! " 
he said, mentally adding, " God only knows how 
soon we may ! *' " Permit me to lead you below, 
ma'm'selle ! " loosing her fingers as he spoke, and 
gathering them in his hand. 

The first glimmer of lightning, a greenish glare, 
raced over the heavens far to the west, too distant 
yet to be followed by the roar of thunder. Nor had 
the storm-cloud, which this beautiful brilliancy fore- 
told, yet risen on their horizon, the winds warring, 
one to retard, the other to urge it on. The sea did 
not yet feel seriously the effects of the wind and 
was only slightly roughened. 

At last, the mighty wind from the west was victor, 
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for the moment. The ship's rigging suffered, the 
great masts splintered Uke bamboo, and the sails 
split to rags. 

Now and again the wind would attack her on both 
sides at once, when she would stand steady, as if 
supported between aerial walls; then the stronger 
threw her over at a fearful angle. It increased to 
a tempest and the vessel wallowed in the fearful 
heaving of the sea. Everything movable was made 
fast; the passengers were ordered below and the 
hatches battened down. 

When the last fearful blow struck the ship, 
Fauchet clung to a stanchion with one hand, and 
with the other held Dionis fast. He had to exert all 
his strength to keep them both from being flung into 
the sea, by the listing of the ship. When she righted 
momentarily he dragged Dionis to the companion- 
way, and then below. He had hoped to return to 
the deck himself, but the hatches were made fast. 

He found the little cabin crowded when he would 
have led Dionis there; all the women had flocked 
to the nuns in a frenzy of fear, with a superstitious 
feeling that upon these holy women no fearful doom 
could fall. There was a babel of sobs, and moans, 
and terrified cries. 

" I cannot, cannot go in there ! It is madden- 
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ing!" cried Dionis, dragging back on his hand, 
which still held hers. 

" Have you forgotten your vocation ? Now is the 
time, if ever, to exercise it ! " he could not forbear 
saying, even at this terrible moment. 

" Oh, monsieur, they are half crazed ! They will 
not hsten, if I do speak. If Sister Marie cannot 
calm them how can I hope to ? *' 

There was a sudden pause in the struggle of the 
elements and the sisters could be heard reciting 
prayers, or consoling and encouraging some frantic 
one. Themselves were resigned to whatever Provi- 
dence might visit upon them. Youth was long since 
over with them, and, with it, that dread of death 
which tortures the young. Fauchet led Dionis back 
to the companion ladder and seated her there beside 
him. 

" Monsieur, do not think me a miserable coward. 
I do not fear death, now that I am with one who has 
courage. 'Twas the first sickness of despair at my 
own helplessness on this gjeat, cruel sea. If God 
will, I can die ; but not in there ! 'Tis like a den of 
terrified beasts, not Christians ! " 

She shuddered and pressed closer to him. He 
knew, by the shrill pitch of her voice, that she was 
overcome by the horror of the situation, and, for 
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her, he dreaded the long night before them. Had 
she not instinctively come to him for protection his 
place would have been on deck, where, had he but 
known it, he could have done no more than below. 
There was nothing for the ship but to ride out the 
storm, or founder in the heavy seas. 

He sat beside her all that fearful night, and, when 
there was more than usual violence of wind or wave, 
he soothed her with a word, his hand clasping hers. 
Finally, overcome by weariness and terror, her head 
fell upon his shoulder in a half-stupor, and her pliant 
body was held firmly in the embrace of his arm. 

At last the wind fell, leaving the water still in 
fearful commotion. Huge waves went over the 
ship, burying for smothering moments the seamen 
lashed fast on deck, and swashing over the hatches 
till the cabin was a-wash. A stupor of despair had 
settled upon the women, and this last catastrophe 
did not rouse them to a moan; their silence was 
more appalling than their loud-voiced terror. 

The continuous uproar of the huge waves stilled 
all other sounds so that, when the planks of the bul- 
wark burst outward, and the small boats smashed 
like egg-shells, they were unheard. 

Another day dawned and dragged to its close in 
this wild relentless sea. Emotion will exhaust itself, 
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like a well from which too much water is drawn, and 
on this second night an apathetic quiet fell upon 
them all. They lay or sat where they had been 
during all those endless hours. 

When morning broke the sea had gfrown more 
calm and had become a waste of sulkily heaving 
water. The wrenching of the ship ceased. The 
common sounds of ship-life could be heard in the 
suspensive moments during which all awaited an- 
other, perhaps fiercer, attack. It did not come, and 
a great sigh rose from the prostrate women. Some 
wept, a few laughed hysterically, though not a word 
was spoken. The storm was spent! 



CHAPTER XIII 



RE - DEDICATION 



For more than a week after the storm La Gironde 
made little progress, crippled as she was, with masts 
gone, sails in tatters, and bulwarks broken. During 
this time all was activity on board to repair the 
havoc as well as they might. Nature seemed to 
have exhausted all the breath of heaven in the one 
fierce effort at the ship's destruction. Now she 
crept along under fitful breezes. The passengers 
were so worn with terrifying emotions, bred by the 
storm, that many of them lay stricken with a weak- 
ness very like illness, listless and voiceless. 

Fauchet, restless and lively, could not bear in- 
action, much less confinement in the foul air below, 
and he was on deck, lending a hand wherever needed. 

The heat was great, and those cooped in the small 
space below suffered severely. Many of the nuns 
had fallen ill, so that Dionis was kept busy waiting 
upon them ; and, being fully occupied, she was able 
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to throw off the nightmare of those dreadful 
hours. 

But the close confinement and bad air began to 
tell on her untried strength. She grew pale and 
languid, like one sickening of ship*s-fever, and, at 
the end of the week, the Mother Superior sent her 
on deck in the cool of the early morning, alone, for 
there was none to send with her. 

The wind was still, and there was scarcely any 
motion of the vessel, yet Dionis helped herself up 
by the stair-rail instead of skipping up, like a young 
doe, as she once did. She surveyed the forward 
deck, too crowded for her to find room because of 
the sailors at work there. She made her way aft, 
and settled herself down to watch languidly a shoal 
of porpoises in ungainly play. The sea was so peace- 
ful and innocent of cruel intent, one could hardly 
believe that there had been so terrific a storm 
scarcely a week ago. 

This was her first appearance on deck alone since 
Father Doutrelle had admonished her; for, on the 
only other occasion, he, himself, had accompanied 
her, ignoring blandly the only too apparent resent- 
ment of Fauchet, whose first instinct, had the priest 
been any one else, was to pitch him overboard. 
Now, that worthy was asleep after a long night of 
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ministering to the sick, and no one but Brother 
Chabet was at leisure. For some reason he was 
never called upon to act as guardian to the girl. 

This last week Fauchet had experienced many un- 
pleasant emotions on being denied any association 
with Dionis. Since the storm he had ceased en- 
tirely to think of her as a possible nun ; for he, more 
truly than any one else, read the real state of her 
mind. A mental habit holds one in bond as strongly 
as a physical habit, and he knew that since childhood 
she was accustomed to think of herself as a nun, 
and that nothing had arisen hitherto to disturb that 
thought. When he found himself baffled continually 
if he sought her, at first he laughed defiantly, now he 
was peevish and sullen. He resented her lack of 
spirit, her languor, her faded color. 

Before she knew it he stood by her side. She rose 
quickly as if to go, but his hand placed her in her 
seat again. 

" So, ma'm'selle, you have at last come forth, 
even as Lazarus, from the stinking grave of the 
cabin! One would think a whole week of prayers 
would restore courage and revive spiritual grace, 
even in a brute like myself, let alone in a devotee — " 

" Monsieur, you speak cruelly ! " 

" To say nothing of strengthening a wavering 
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purpose! Sometimes cruelty is kindness. When 
one walks on the edge of a precipice in sleep, think 
you that the fierce clutch on a tender body, that 
leaves black bruises, but saves from destruction, is 
cruelty ? " he leaned over her and demanded com- 
pellingly : " Have you learned no lesson from the 
storm ? " 

" Yes, monsieur ! That God is merciful, that He 
forgives ! And in that awful manifestation He has 
shown me how useless it is to struggle against His 
will ! " 

" The last of which I grant, ma'm'selle. But, 
how are we to know His purpose, other than to make 
use of those powers which He, manifestly, has given 
us?" 

" You express it as I would like to, monsieur. 
I was being led away from His purpose by my own 
sinful desire — longing for — I know not what ! — 
I was overwhelmed with terror when He sent the 
storm — " 

Fauchet interrupted her with a contemptuous 
laugh : 

" Do you think, ma'm'selle, that He sent the 
storm to tell one silly girl she was a traitor to her 
cause? What of the rest of us? Believe me, 
ma'm'selle, any old salt will tell you that such 
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storms are to be looked for in these latitudes, they 
are as certain as burning heat under the equator. 
Think you, had you not been here, it would have 
held off? 'Tis but the egotism of youth, infatua- 
tion of one idea, your ancestral code of honor, if it 
please you, which creates these morbid thoughts — 
or, mayhap, the craft of a priest ! '' he ended scorn- 
fully. 

" I do not hope to convince you, monsieur ; but 
I am as assured as if He had sent a Holy Vision, 
that I was saved from a grave here," and she mo- 
tioned toward the pulseless calm of the sea, " to 
walk on meekly in my appointed course." 

" Why not take it the other way, since you are 
given to belief in omens? Why not believe that it 
is a sign to quit that course, as I do ? When a man, 
in a wild unknown forest of the New World, comes 
to a spot where there are unmistakable evidences 
that murder has been done, — not mere signs, mind 
you, such as gouts of blood that might have come 
from some animal torn in combat with one of its 
kind, but the relics of a man, a scalp lock, an ear, 
or a nose, — he at once finds a new trail, or makes 
it. Think you he will keep on the old way? To 
me, ma'm'selle, your preservation means that you 
were meant for quite another life than one of peril 
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and warring. Were you not so bereft of courage — 
Pardon ! Were you not so terrified that you forgot 
all conventions and trusted yourself to me, — me 
alone ? What does that argue in one who would be 
a missionary to a race more relentless, more savage, 
more cruel than all the waters of the great ocean? 
Nay, you abandoned yourself to me then, ma'm'- 
selle, and, since you are superstitious, does it not 
prove you, by all the signs and tokens of Destiny, 
the one meant for — " 

The Holy Church ! " broke in a sinister voice. 
Ma'm'selle, Sister Marie hath need of thy service ! 
Go below ! " The tone of Father Doutrelle's com- 
mand was such as one uses toward a menial. 

Fauchet fixed upon him his eyes flaming with an 
unmistakable challenge. The priest regarded him 
with cold contempt, and, when the girl disappeared, 
said: 

" What can you hope for in a conflict with the 
Church? YouVe as impotent as a bubble on this 
sea! Are you not a churchman born? " 

" I am, sir priest ; but love existed before the 
Church ! Aye, before Christianity ! 'Twas the first 
emotion of the perfect pair, new from God's 
hand — " 

" Do you not fear Anathema?" 
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" Have you not heard of the * curse unre- 
quited ' ? " There was defiance in Fauchet's look ; 
immutable opposition in the priest's. Two cavaliers 
with swords crossed could not have looked more 
hostile, more determined to fight to the death, than 
they two, woodsman and churchman. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT A DAY BROUGHT FORTH 

Delayed by calms and failing winds, the weeks 
crept on till it was July, and life on La Gironde had 
grown almost unbearable. Every sight the sea 
could offer was long exhausted of any interest ; but 
one day languid curiosity was aroused by the sight 
of strange green weeds floating on what appeared 
to be a watercourse in mid-sea, and in another hour 
the ship was ploughing through broad parallels of 
green gulf-weed. Puffs of land breeze, sweet with 
the odor of flowers, almost intoxicated them, even 
as the sight of green fields brings delirium to the 
prisoner long shut away from them. At last they 
could see an end to the long, long, weary passage. 
What was the irritable chopping of the gulf to the 
raging of the great sea, or the deadly weariness of 
the long weeks of calm ? A few days more and their 
feet would press the good earth! Spirits rose, 
haggard eyes brightened, languid lips smiled, the 
end of those horrible months was at hand. 
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Loves and hates had been bred which were des- 
tined to last till death; and friendships, faithful to 
eternity. In a few days all would go their separate 
ways, and Fauchet hotly rebelled at it. For many 
weeks he had not been permitted to speak a word 
to Dionis, save the most formal salutation which 
the very humblest sailor on board was welcome to 
say. 

A curious friendship had grown up between him 
and Brother Chabet, a wordless sympathy, in spite 
of the sullen reserve of the one, and the hot resent- 
ment of the other. To him alone did the Chevalier 
show friendliness, for he divined the wretch's mind, 
his unfitness for his calling and his hopelessness of 
ever breaking his bonds. He told him glowing tales 
of the free simple life of the couriers, he tried to 
inspire him with courage, to assert himself; but to 
no avail! Father Doutrelle, a man full of zeal for 
his calling, who was wholly true to his trust, Fauchet 
hated a little less than the devil, and he hoped to be 
rid of him forever, once on the good brown earth. 

The first whifT of land breeze vivified Dionis; 
drooping and weary, her natural joyousness re- 
turned, laughter rushed to her lips, her eyes danced ; 
youth, so artless, so lovely in its manifestations in 
her, was hers again. But the Church guarded its 
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own! She never came on deck without a pious 
sister, whose down-bent eyes saw everything, or 
with Father Doutrelle, whose stem look commanded 
all. 

Nothing changed Fauchet's purpose, it only hard- 
ened under their manifest intention to prevent his 
approaching Dionis. His roving life among men, 
which he had led for ten years, his trafficking with 
the savage, his encounters with the more subtle 
white traders, had cleared him of many delusions 
as to the real purposes of men. If theirs crossed 
his let them beware, for he would use every means, 
good or evil, to compass his own! He trusted to 
time and opportunity. In the forest he was master ! 
Could a mere priest hope to outwit him there, one, 
too, who was nothing more than a man eaten up 
with ambition? Such were his thoughts as he 
glanced with contempt toward Father Doutrelle, 
who was guarding Dionis at the rail, smiling indul- 
gently at her enthusiasm and interest in the sights in 
these new waters. The broad bands of emerald 
green ; the low lying islands, mere blue dots on the 
distance; the water-birds a-wing, which nested in 
the cane-brakes and cypress far beyond their vision ; 
did not all betoken land ? A fierce and cruel land, as 
Monsieur Fauchet had said ! Here Dionis' thoughts 
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were naturally diverted, and a stiff little breeze that 
irreverently snatched off the good priest's hat, com- 
pelling him to struggle to secure it, made him lose 
the glance she hurriedly cast at Fauchet, who, stand- 
ing with his back against the bulwark opposite, was 
steadily regarding her. There was something 
so stem, so steadfast, so unloverlike in his look 
that her own gaze faltered and fell; but when 
Father Doutrelle again turned his eyes to her, he 
only saw in her attitude the modest bearing of a 
novice. 

They had scarcely passed between the wide cxr 
tended arms of the gulf before they encountered 
contrary winds which buffeted them cruelly, and set 
at naught the steersman's efforts. Must they be lost 
in these twisting, leaping waves in sight of land? 
Such was the despairing thought of the more timid. 
It seemed as if the waters of the gulf had resolved 
into two savage tides, one of which tried to cast 
them out on the vast hated sea they had only left, 
while the other endeavored to fling them on the 
unknown desolate shore. Between them they were 
tossed about fearfully, and yet, by some miracle, 
they made slow headway toward the mouth of the 
Great Waters. The whole day passed thus, and the 
Sim went down in unclouded splendor. The moon 
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rose gloriously bright and stared in unmoved calm 
upon this furious contest of tides. 

About midnight there came a fearful impact, 
followed by rending noises as if the ship were 
splintered. Confused mingling of orders, scuffling 
of feet, blows of axes followed by the splashing of 
heavy bodies heaved overboard, were heard by the 
passengers below, who would have rushed in a mass 
on deck, but for the fact that the hatches were bat- 
tened. 

The ship would not lighten. The cannon were 
heaved overboard, lashed to rough rafts; even the 
heavier portion of the passengers' goods were ruth- 
lessly cast adrift; but to no purpose. There was 
nothing to do but wait to be floated oflF the sandbar 
by the tide. Early in the morning, when the tide 
turned, the ship was released and proceeded on 
her way, much crippled but not unseaworthy. In 
two days more she made landing at the miserable 
little town of Balise, where the passengers disem- 
barked. 

Crowds of strange creatures met them, in 
stranger craft, and one of these accosted Fauchet 
with savage pleasure. In his own tongue he replied 
to the Indian. 

" Take the black-robed woman, and the young 
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maid standing with her, into your pirogue; then 
row under the stem, and wait 1 " he ordered. 

The elder women were being assisted into the 
boats first, and Father Doutrelle was, for the mo- 
ment, engaged with their departure, so that, when 
Ahminaco, by very significant gestures, invited the 
two women pointed out by Fauchet to enter his 
craft, they did not hesitate, and, with the help of a 
sailor, were soon seated together in the stern. 
Father Doutrelle looked up in time to see them 
following the others steadily, and returned to the 
work of looking after the transfer of their goods in 
the rather unseaworthy appearing crafts that had 
been provided. He was truly gratified to have 
gotten Dionis off without further encounter with 
Fauchet. 

Ahminaco had rowed but a few boat-lengths 
when a peculiar cry caused him to change his direc- 
tion. With a few short strokes he brought the 
pirogue beside the stem, and Fauchet slid down a 
rope and boarded it. Fortunately Dionis' com- 
panion was the humble Sister Mathilde, who spoke 
only the patois of the northern province where she 
was bom; the fluent court-French, which both 
Dionis and Fauchet used, was practically unknown 
to her. 
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" I have waited long for this opportunity, ma'm*- 
sellel" 

" And what can you hope to gain by it, men- 
sieur ? 

" It would seem that what I hope to gain, nay, 
will gain — by stealth, I warn you fairly, if not by 
your own consent, — is nothing to you ! You are a 
child as yet. Alas, this forest adventure will make 
you a woman, aye, and a sorrowful one! Then 
there will be no one whom you will wish for with 
such heart-breaking despair as for Fauchet. I will 
come at your need, whatever be your messenger; 
if it be the red man, or the great river, or the wind! 
All are mine to use. I have made them mine, and 
now I know why I have done it ! " 

She stared dumbly at him, like one confused; 
nor did he speak again. And, when they drew 
near one of the heavily laden rafts, he leaped so 
lightly upon it that the pirogue did not so much as 
rock. 

With the poverty of such minds to impressions. 
Sister Mathilde forgot this episode in the confusion 
of landing, the novelty of the surroundings, and her 
dismay at the truly savage aspect of the New 
World; so that she was spared confessing it, and 
Father Doutrelle was none the wiser. She, as the 
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least efficient, had been set to guard the novice, while 
the other sisters assisted the priest in sorting and 
arranging their goods. 

Dionis was so absorbed and troubled by Fauchet's 
bold trick that she scarcely thought of anything else. 
He was on his own ground, familiar with every 
crook and turn of it ; he seemed even to have some 
strange control over the very Indians ; here, indeed, 
Father Doutrelle was at his mercy! He was bold, 
daring, resourceful, and, she feared, conscienceless! 
But he was a man, brave, handsome, alluring. 
Could it be that he was truly in earnest ? Could it 
be that she — 

But, was it not enough that this day had brought 
the New World? 



CHAPTER XV 



IN BALISE 



For five months of varied fortunes the ship's 
company had not set foot on land, and even this 
flat unlovely village of huts seemed finer than a 
walled city. The traders and fishermen who lived 
here took the new arrivals into their poor homes, 
save a few who at once rowed away in batteaux or 
rafts for other settlements up the river. 

For some days the band of missionaries were 
compelled to await instructions from Father Beau- 
bois, the Vicar General at Nouvelle Orleans, who, 
with his band of Indian chiefs had suffered ship- 
wreck on the high seas, and had only landed a few 
months before the arrival of Father Doutrelle and 
his company. La Gironde had been so long on the 
passage, the winds had been so mighty, that the 
ship was given up for lost. Father Doutrelle, sus- 
pecting this, sent a messenger to the Vicar announ- 
cing their tardy arrivaL 

Fauchet might have gone about his own affairs 
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in any of the batteaux, but, possessed with but one 
idea, he decided otherwise. He never wavered in 
his design to rescue Dionis from what he had come 
to regard as certain death, to which would be added 
all the horrors and agonies of Indian torture. If 
she had been assigned to some peaceful cell in the 
convent at Nouvelle Orleans, or at Quebec, doubt- 
less he would have dropped the design ; but the in- 
fatuated ignorance of the wilderness shown by the 
inexperienced priests; their immutable determina- 
tion, in the face of facts, to make of her this living 
sacrifice; roused all the pertinacity of his nature, 
and his hatred. He hated them with bitterness, not 
as priests, — for, in his own careless way, he re- 
spected the Church, — but as men bent on carrying 
out private ambition ; men to whom the torture of 
one man or woman was as naught in the sum of the 
colossal scheme of winning the whole vast region 
of the Illinois country, ostensibly to the Church; 
but in reality to the rule of one man, Father Beau- 
bois! This man, with relentless energy, followed 
the maxim of his order, "The end justifies the 
means." And Dionis, innocent, artless, sincere, was 
one of the means ! 

" By all the saints, it shall not be ! " swore the 
Chevalier. 
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Dionis' exalted spiritual mood still persisted; but 
Fauchet, who had now not so much as sight of her, 
could not know that a very unspiritual human anger 
and resentment were beginning to make themselves 
felt when her good sense informed her that she was 
nothing more nor less than a prisoner. At a hint of 
coercion, at any infringement on personal choice her 
high spirit rebelled. As a novice, she had the right 
at the end of her probation, to say Yea or Nay ! She 
was not yet a committed nun! For the first time 
she realized that she was an independent human be- 
ing and, with the thought, came a feeling of intense 
satisfaction. It was an insult to her maidenly 
purity thus to be watched! Or was it that they 
feared her courage might fail in these desperate 
wilds; her purpose not remain steadfast? 

She had seen a band of savages, painted and be- 
feathered, fierce and terrifying, lounging about the 
village, and had trembled at the sight. Had she but 
known it, they were abject menials, compared to the 
tribes she was designed to help enlighten ! At sight 
of them, for the first time she felt misgivings that 
perhaps this mission was beyond the powers of a 
feeble girl ; that even strong men might fail ! Then 
ancestral pride, bolstered by girlish vanity, came to 
the fore. Had not her ancestors of glorious mem- 
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ory gone to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, even 
to the death ? And should she falter at perils, when 
hers was to be tlie glorious privilege of spreading 
the knowledge of God in the vast wilderness? She 
confessed her momentary doubts and weaknesses 
to Father Doutrelle, who had her guarded only the 
more closely. 

Day after day slipped away, and yet no tidings 
from the Vicar General ! The miasmal vapors from 
the low boggy islands and the lush cane-brakes 
caused a spread of malaria among the missionaries. 
Only at dawn or after sunset could they venture 
forth because of the intense heat of the July sun, 
and then they were beset by bloodsucking insects, 
which tormented and weakened them. Their con- 
dition here in this miserable village of Balise was 
nearly as bad as on shipboard, but no one repined. 
They had come to the New World to suffer, even to 
die thus ingloriously, if God willed! Dionis suf- 
fered but little from miasma, and spent herself for 
the sickened sisters, doing as much good as medi- 
cine with her jests and pleasant laughter. Then she 
too became languid from the poisoned exhalation 
of the swamps, and the fatigue of over-exertion. 
She longed for a breath of the bracing air of her 
native foothills. Father Doutrelle ordered Sister 
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Mathilde, the only one not seriously affected by 
malaria, to walk with her in the early morning 
hours, with the unexpressed thought that then no 
imperious Chevalier would be abroad. Had he not 
heard of his nightly carousals with sundry boon 
companions where they drank taflfia and nun, and 
diced all night, in a low pot-house by the river? 
Secure in his belief, the good priest took his morn- 
ing nap peacefully. 

So Sister Mathilde, fat, dull,' and stupid by nature, 
torpid from loss of sleep, and Dionis, lively with the 
prospect of freedom, exhilarated by the cool morn- 
ing air, went to the stretch of sand at the river's 
edge; for the village was almost surrounded by a 
swamp full of strange trees, strange water-fowl, and 
stranger reptiles, so that they were compelled to 
exercise on the beach, if at all. 

Dionis was buoyant with life and this sip of free- 
dom; her feet danced as if to a lively tune. She 
watched the great white birds dip and dive, then 
fly off with their prey to their nests in mid-swamp, 
with a clamor of cries. 

" Is it not sweet, Sister, to smell this fresh morn- 
ing air? Is it not full of pleasant odors from the 
gorgeous swamp-flowers ? See the birds, how they 
dart and dive for the fish ! " 
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" Tis but a savage, desolate scene, not safe 
and peaceful like dear France,*' complained the 
nun. 

" You feel low in mind. Sister, because you have 
not finished your beauty-sleep ! " cried Dionis with 
unconscious irony, for the fairy who bestowed the 
gift of beauty had not been at the poor sister's 
cradle, else nun she had never been, for she had 
brought a goodly dower to the Ursulines. 

" Sit here on this pure white sand where you can 
repose in comfort," coaxed Dionis, " while I run up 
and down the beach. Tis too bad that you should 
lose sleep for a naughty girl like me ! " 

Dionis led the not unwilling sister to the place 
and bolstered her against a stone, where she sat 
watching the girl till, before her blinking eyes, all 
things wavered and faded. Her lids fell, and she 
slept. 

Dionis smiled and drew a long breath : " Oh, 
how sweet to be alone ! What zest it gives to this 
hour ! Not for weeks have I been free to come and 
go!" 

A great breaker rolled toward the beach. " Ah, 
I must see what the wave brings ! " she cried, and 
was away, like a child eager for sea-spoils, to the 
little point where the water dashed highest. Enticed 
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by some prettier weed or shell she made the turn 
of the point, which was as abrupt and narrow as a 
sickle, so that she did not see what lay there. It 
was a canoe with a solitary Indian in it, drunk from 
a night's carousal, homeward bound to one of the 
little islands clustered thickly in the mouth of the 
river. His brutal face lighted as he saw the girl 
playing alone on the sand, gaily as a child. She 
had not discovered him, and he glided toward her 
with the noiselessness of his kind. Before she 
could realize her peril, she was seized from behind 
and a hand crushed her lips. She was slung across 
the man's shoulder, carried swiftly a few paces, and 
thrown into the bottom of the canoe. 

So sudden had been her capture, and so firm had 
been the pressure of the hand upon her lips, that she 
could not scream. Now, an agonized cry broke 
from her, which the half-naked savage stopped by 
threatening her with a scalping knife. With a heave 
he sent the light canoe into the water, and, when 
she knew herself afloat, one fearful scream after 
another leaped from her lips. 

There was a sudden strange commotion, a quick 
wrench of the stem almost capsized the frail craft, 
and the savage fell with a splash into the water. 
The canoe was seized by some unseen thing and 
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dragged upon tlie beach. Grovelling in the bottom 
of it, Dionis awaited new horrors. 

But the whispered words of angels could not have 
been sweeter than those she heard, as she was lifted 
out and laid upon the sand. 

" Ma*m'selle, Heaven itself lent its aid to me, and 
guided me here ! " 

He caught both her hands in his and bent above 
her, looking tenderly into her face, pale and strained 
with fear. 

" The saints reward you ! '' she murmured, bro- 
kenly. 

" If only one — you — would reward me, I 
would crave no more of Heaven ! " 

" At the altar I will pray for you, always ! " 

" Not so ! It seems to me your prayers 
would have greater virtue were you with me al- 
ways ! " 

" Monsieur, 'tis a sin to urge me thus, when, in a 
moment of terror, my very soul wavered. Do you 
forget that by now I would have been forever set 
apart from you by the black veil had not circum- 
stances intervened — " 

*' Not so! It was God, Himself! " he cried, then 
added mentally, " through one of his humble instru- 
ments ! " — and a strange smile flitted over his face. 
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" I am convinced, monsieur, that I am being thus 
tried by all these perils to test my courage and fit- 
ness for this glorious mission — " 

" The way to Quebec is long ! Thank God it will 
take the best half of a year to commit you to it I 
Meantime, you remain, by His g^ace, Dionis of the 
White Veil ! " 

" But none the less consecrated ! " 

*' You've just lost your first opportimity ! " scoffed 
Fauchet. " That was a noble specimen of the sav- 
age, a partly civilized one too. He would have 
carried you off to one of those islands to be niun- 
bered among his squaws. Why be terrified at the 
outset ? " 

She shuddered and shrank instinctively closer to 
him. 

" Oh, monsieur, never was I so terrified, not even 
on the ship in that fearful storm! Truly, there is 
safety in numbers! I was alone with the savage! 
Now — " 

" You are with me ! and, as God above hears, 
with me you are fated to be! I swear it! I seal 
the vow on your virgin lips — thus ! " He caught 
her in his arms and pressed his lips passionately to 
hers. 

She looked at him with shamed appeal, which' 
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moved him more than tempest of wind or terrified 
shriek. She paled and trembled in his grasp. He 
released her and stepped back, staring into her face, 
abashed, at the result of his act. 

Then his natural hardihood returned, and, snatch- 
ing her hands, he cried sternly : 

" Tis die seal of our betrothal ! Do not dare 
confess it ! " 

" I am the bride of the Church ! '* she cried des- 
perately, trying to drag away her hands. But he 
held them strongly and, with a smile not pleasant 
to see, said : 

"No use! The grip of the Church is not so 
strong ! " 

She gazed at him beseechingly, and thus they 
stood for a moment in silence through which pene- 
trated a drowsy voice : " Dionis, where are you, my 
child?" 

Instinctively Fauchet loosed his hold, and, tearing 
her hands from his, Dionis swiftly ran around the 
little point and met the sister in search of her. The 
nun was so dulled by sleep that she did not observe 
the girl's agitation, her flushed face, her flashing 
eyes, her quivering lips which she tried piteously to 
control. 

" 'Tis near to breakfast time, and our little walk 
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has given me an appetite ! " observed the sister hun- 
grily. 

She did not dream, poor soul, that she had utterly 
betrayed her trust. 

And, when Dionis would have confessed it all to 
Father Doutrelle, so potent was the command 
Fauchet had laid upon her that, through some 
strange, sacred instinct of awakened womanhood, 
she was unable to disclose it. 



CHAPTER XVI 



AMONG THE CAPUCHINS 



The Vicar Generars messenger arrived at the 
end of the week, and with cheerful hearts the mis- 
sionaries made ready for the journey to Nouvelle 
Orleans, twenty leagues further up the Great 
Waters, where they would be separated into small 
bands and sent to their several destinations. 

Half a dozen pirogues and a log raft furnished 
transportation for them and their belongings. 

With no little trepidation the sisters entered these 
rude craft of hollowed logs. And well they might 
be fearful, for, once upon the Great Waters, they 
were tossed about mercilessly, and were appalled at 
the fierce, impetuous dash of the yellow waves, 
against which they made slow progress. 

The first day of the journey was one of great 
fatigue, cramped as they were in the pirogues, which 
were so heavily laden as to permit of no change of 
position without danger of an accident. The sun 
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was blistering, and the wide stretches of morass, 
through which flowed the main channel, were deso- 
late and Hfeless. 

Not so much as a hut was to be seen when, at 
sunset, the boats were moored for the night. They 
were glad to exchange them for the stretch of some- 
what boggy shore, thankful for room in which to 
relax their cramped limbs. A camp was hastily 
made. The oarsmen cut tall canes from the brakes, 
rearing them cunningly like wigwams, as a shelter 
for the women, and threw others on the ground, to 
serve them for beds. No sooner had darkness fallen 
than a slow persistent rain set in which fell all night. 
A great smudge was kept burning on account of the 
mosquitoes, and its fumes were stifling. Little 
sleep did they get that night, and, when morning 
dawned, they were as eager to be gone as they had 
been, the night before, to land. 

Nothing had been seen of Fauchet for some time 
and Father Doutrelle hoped they were rid of him 
altogether. But he reckoned without his man! 
Faithful to his self-imposed trust, though forbidden 
their company, Fauchet followed them, keeping out 
of sight, but within hail. Moreover, he knew all 
their rowers, having at some time stood their 
friend; and, with the tact of the born leader, he 
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had bound them to him. It was an easy matter for 
him to keep on their track, familiar with the many 
branching currents of the stream, and with the wild- 
est stretch of morass. 

Father Doutrelle had taken alarm lest his precious 
charge be spirited away by the reckless Chevalier; 
and, though a priest, he felt a man's keen jealousy 
that another man should set covetous eyes upon his 
fair charge. He stubbornly maintained a place near 
her. 

For six weary days the little, heavily laden fleet 
made its slow way against the current of the river, 
and their ardent desire to reach Nouvelle Orleans 
made them welcome the first sight of the flat, dreary 
settlement as if it were the Promised Land. It lay 
behind puny embankments of earth, and consisted 
of a few scattered cabins, a fairly large warehouse 
belonging to the Indies Company, a wooden church, 
and the ample log house of the Capuchins. Alas for 
brotherly love ! the Capuchins and the Jesuits were 
as unfriendly to each other as the Fox and Illinois 
tribes. 

The sisters, who had journeyed so far, were re- 
garded by the rude settlers with reverence and awe ; 
but they only esteemed the five long months of dan- 
gers and hardships as a preparation for worse to 
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come, when they learned that they were to go to the 
up-river stations. 

Father Doutrelle lost no time in informing his 
superior of the interest the Chevalier had for the 
fair novice. He regarded Fauchet with but little 
less uneasiness than the savages ; for he recognized 
the power of the man, his influence over both woods- 
men and Indians. 

" He is but a reckless youth who finds a mistress 
in every camp!" said Father Beaubois contemptu- 
ously. " What can he hope to do — how frustrate 
any plan of this great Society of Jesus, whose in- 
fluence reaches like mighty arms from Quebec to 
this remotest colony of France, — and — crushes! 
Even here, in this miserable village, I have just had 
proof of its invincible power. I have compelled the 
Capuchins to recognize me as Vicar General, though 
to them was once granted by Quebec supreme con- 
trol from Nouvelle Orleans to the Illinois, where 
we trench upon English bounds." 

His look was arrogant, haughty and triumphant, 
hardly in keeping with the meek and lowly spirit 
of a missionary; but it showed the real man. 

** How did you accomplish so important a thing, 
father? I thought that the highest authority re- 
posed in their head here. Father Raphael." 
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"Do you doubt the skill of the Vicar, brother? 
It has come to pass quietly, by subtlety, not blood- 
shed!" 

" But, mon pdre, is't not reaping where another 
hath sown ? We are but newcomers ; they — " 

" Pouf ! Thou'rt poor stuff for a missionary to 
Indians ! " 

"I am but a humble priest, and your inferior; 
but, I trust, an honest man! *' said Father Doutrelle, 
humbly. 

The Vicar looked at him searchingly to learn if 
there was anything of veiled censure in this speech. 
But, from the meek ingenuousness of Father Dou- 
trelle's countenance, he saw that it was sincere, that 
he meant what he said. Here was ductile metal to 
his hand ! Here was one with so single an idea of 
duty, so devoted to Holy Church, that he would go 
unfalteringly where sent, even on the dangerous 
mission to the Wabash. 

Strangely enough, Father Doutrelle seemed to 
have relinquished every shadow of authority and 
independence in the presence of this militant man. 
The Vicar, suave and politic, was essentially a 
leader, desirous of the possession of so many souls, 
and of supreme authority for the Qiurch over the 
countless leagues of the wilderness. The means 
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was little, the end was all! Another factor in this 
hot zeal, perhaps the strongest, was hereditary an- 
tagonism to the English, who persistently en- 
croached on the French frontier, and who endeav- 
ored at all times to destroy the Indians' fealty to 
France. This very post on the Wabash was the 
point of contact; there would be the determining 
contest. Perhaps, better than any one else. Father 
Beaubois was fully aware of this. The Wabash 
must be secured or the possessions of the French in 
the Illinois be lost to France; yes, even Louisiana! 

** Since I left you in France, brother, I have done 
gfreat things for our Holy Society. The Indies 
Company has been brought to see " — and the Vicar 
smiled gently — " that the Capuchins are deplorably 
weak, however willing their spirit; and that they 
have more zeal than ability to provide the priests 
which they have promised for the various missions. 
The Company realizes that our missionaries will be 
of great assistance in the prosecution of trade 
among the tribes — " 

"Father," began Father Doutrelle, " is't not a 
worldly spirit with which to carry the word of the 
Lord, — lashed to such a purpose as trade ? " 

" I said truly ! Thou'rt indeed poor stuff for a 
missionary, if you cannot see, in all this, an oppor- 
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tunity to advance the glory of Mother Church. 
Help is mutual in that our converts trade with them ; 
but the greater obligation is to us! " 

Father Beaubois counted his converts much as the 
savage did his scalp-locks! 

" I fear it may smack of hypocrisy, brother ! An 
ungenerous grasping that may bring reproach — " 
began Father Doutrelle. 

" What ! This to me, who am appointed Vicar 
General of the Province of Louisiana by Monsei- 
gneur Martel, Bishop of Quebec ! '' angrily ex- 
claimed Father Beaubois. 

Father Doutrelle made no disclaimer nor apology, 
but looked humbly on the ground. The look the 
Vicar gave him was one of annoyance and con- 
tempt ; the look one gives a dog before a kick. 

" Still he hath faithfulness to a trust," he mused, 
"witness his frustration of the Chevalier! And 
Fauchet is no neophyte in craft! Yet, who knows? 
It may be to greater advantage to make a dame of 
the girl rather than a nun! The Chevalier would 
prove strong either as foe or friend! We'll see — 
we'll see! We'll wait for the end that justifies the 
means ! " and a sardonic shadow flitted across the 
Vicar's countenance. 

As if reading his thoughts, Doutrelle broke out: 
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" But, about the Chevalier, mon pere? He is a 
bold and desperately daring man. The Church no 
longer holds him. Like most young men who once 
fall under tlie lure of a life of uncurbed license, 
he hath forgotten God — " 

" The way will be found that will bring him back. 
This free life has cast its spell upon him ; but there 
is one yet stronger to a man of his passionate nature ! 
May the saints help us and him ! " 

He rolled up his eyes prayerfully to Heaven, while 
Father Doutrelle glanced at him timidly and with 
some surprise. Here was a manifestation of piety 
he had not expected. 

" Do you think the girl in any degree returns this 
hot passion of his ? — 'Twere a thousand pities she 
did not take the final vows in France — a great 
error ! " Father Beaubois observed irritably, though 
absently. " Now, the Church cannot hold her 
should she decide otherwise at the end of the year ! " 
his voice dropped, " but one priest may if the end 
is serv- ed thereby ! " 

His lips were sternly closed, his aspect was im- 
mutably resolute, so undisguised that Doutrelle 
could not but notice it, and construed it as a reproof 
of himself. 

"There was no help for it! Providence inter- 
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vened ! For nearly three days we tarried at Henne- 
bon awaiting the Bishop of Vannes, but the captain 
refused to wait longer for us; it was winter and 
our choice lay between tarrying there many months, 
till another vessel sailed, or to take passage on Lxl 
Gironde. We chose, mon pire, what we thought 
would be for the greatest good of the mission/' 

" It cannot be helped now ! " said Beaubois vex- 
edly. " It will take months for the girl to go to 
Quebec, and meanwhile I design her, as the young- 
est and strongest, the one best fitted in all ways to 
accompany Mother Marie and Sister Therese to 
the new mission I purpose establishing — " 

"Mon pdre, reflect," hastily interposed Father 
Doutrelle, forgetting the respect due his superior. 
" There will be, without doubt, frightful martyr- 
dom in store for the beautiful, brave girl, for she 
will shrink at nothing ! — " 

" She is metal for my use then ! " interrupted 
the Vicar with open satisfaction, then added with 
specious fervor, " there is sainthood beyond ! " 

" Qiildhood is not so far from sainthood, mon- 
sieur ; in heart she is but a child. With the others 
life is more than half spent ; they — " 

" Say no more ! " commanded the Vicar. " I 
have spoken f " 
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So completely was Father Doutrelle dominated 
by the man before him that he seemed to have lost 
the address and ability he had displayed on ship- 
board. Before the Vicar's subtle brain, iron will, 
and pliant conscience he was humble, helpless and 
confused. Yet, in his heart had risen pity for 
Dionis, so eager and artless in her ignorance. 

" I have chosen you Director, mon p^re, and you 
will proceed up the Great Waters in a fortnight 
from this day, by which time my couriers will have 
returned to inform me if all is in readiness there, 
as far as may be, and to conduct you to the site of 
the new mission on the Wabash, which I myself 
selected." 

Father Doutrelle received this information with 
satisfaction, and his heart warmed at the thought 
that he might still watch over and protect Dionis in 
the unknown perils of the Illinois country. 



CHAPTER XVII 



FAUCHET GETS INFORMATION 



When the couriers arrived from the Illinois 
country, Fauchet was the first to learn of it; his 
messenger came down the river from the Natchez 
village with the news some hours before them. 

During the fortnight of their stay in Nouvelle 
Orleans, Dionis had been so securely hidden that 
she might as well have been immured in a convent 
of the Gray Nuns, and Fauchet had not set eyes 
upon her. He was quick enough to recognize that 
a subtler brain, a greater cunning, was now em- 
ployed against him. He was sustained by the fact 
that there could be no sudden taking of final vows, 
for it was a summer's journey to Quebec; one not 
to be thought of at all in winter. 

But Fauchet had heard idle talk at the tavern, to 
which all that went on in the colony finally filtered 
and was discussed with the minuteness and avidity 
found in those who lead uneventful lives. When 
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there was nothing else, there was the never failing 
topic of the machinations of the English, who would 
seduce the tribes from their allegiance to France; 
but this perennial theme w^as dropped when the as- 
tonishing news was unfolded by the shrewdest he- 
gossip that the lovely girl who had landed from the 
pirogue was destined for a post on this harrowed 
frontier, at the extreme limit of the Province of 
Louisiana, where no help could be looked for either 
from Quebec or Nouvelle Orleans ! 

" Incredible infatuation ! " " Infamous folly ! " 
" Fearful cruelty ! " " Certain death ! " " Horrible 
torture ! " cried these rough, even low men, in con- 
sternation and anger. 

Fauchet spoke not a word. He took his one glass 
of rum at a gulp and sat staring sullenly at the 
sloppy top of the puncheon table about which they 
were gathered. 

" Truly a pretty morsel to fling to a savage when 
a white man w^ould give his soul for't ! " cried a 
young lieutenant, with a flippancy that Fauchet re- 
sented by snatching up his glass to dash its contents 
in his face, only to find it empty. He cried fiercely : 

" Tis rather too pure a subject of speech for so 
foul a mouth. Leave it, monsieur, or, by the fires 
of hell, you'll feel my steel ! " 
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For an instant there was a dead silence. The 
soldier, dumb with rage, stared at Fauchet stolidly, 
when the door was flung open to admit a company 
of couriers, a half -score of weary, travel-stained 
men, clamoring for a draught of rum, or a bit to 
eat. 

Immediately the quarrel was forgotten; all at- 
tention was at once centred on the newcomers. 
Fauchet rose hastily as the last, and least boisterous 
one, entered. He was a quarter-breed Canadian 
with unmistakable Indian blood. 

" Ho, Jaques Lafitte, do I see thee again ! Come, 
drink this cup ! '' cried the Chevalier with evident 
joy, pouring out a brimming glass of Jamaica rum. 
He plied him with food like a brother, for many 
times and oft had Jaques, the woodsman, been his 
host in a similar fashion. They found a place apart, 
and Fauchet said in a low tone : 

"Tell me, Jaques, what brings you here? 'Tis 
not the time to be trading in pelts ! " 

" A holy mission, this time ! " said Jaques, with a 
grin. " If you must know, Chevalier, I am sent to 
get victims for a scalping or roasting fete on the 
Wabash ! " 

Fauchet shuddered at this grim jest. 
Say no more of it now ! But, when you have 
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eaten and drank your fill, come with me outside ; for 
again I have need of your brotherly helpl " 

The man screwed up his face into a knowing 
grimace. 

" What ! A battle against the Company for pelts ? 
Sioux, Piankeshaws, Weas; — or fairer game? " 

" Nay, nay ! Far more hazardous than that ! My 
life almost depends upon it, Jaques ! " His voice 
sank low, and the bluff courier simply extended his 
rough hand to give him a brotherly clasp. 

Fauchet slipped away from the boisterous com- 
pany, a little later the woodsman joined him outside, 
and together they walked to the far end of the road 
beside the river. When they reached a retired spot, 
Fauchet made sure that none followed or listened, 
for he had long since discovered that he was under 
constant espionage, and he had great respect for the 
powers of the new Vicar General in that direction. 
His voice sank to a murmur so low that nothing 
with hearing less keen than a doe could have heard 
it. 

" Tell me, Jaques, what, if not in the way of trade, 
is your real mission? You spoke of sacrifice, and 
I fear, I much fear — But tell me, my friend f " 

" We brought down some paltry merchandise, 
monsieur, from the Natchez towns, but we are here, 
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monsieur, to conduct a party of missionaries to a 
new post that the Vicar is establishing — " 

" As I feared ! " muttered Fauchet. " Have they 
no heart, no spark of tenderness in their black-coated 
breasts ? " 

** And, 'twere as well, monsieur, to send that 
party dead as alive, for all the good 'twill do ! 'Tis 
only the choice of a painless end here, and — But 
you know — " and he paused significantly, looking 
at his friend in the nebulous moonlight. 

'' Mon Dieui I do know ! And she is to be sent 
there? " His voice was suddenly charged with rage, 
and the courier stared at him amazed, but he asked 
no questions, well used to the swiftly changing 
moods of the Chevalier. 

" Jaques, there is of this company — the bowel- 
less charlatan ! the more than fiend ! " he raged, 
— " none who knows the truth about the savage ! 
They are besotted in their ignorance and conceit! 
They will not listen to one who knows ! " 

" There are worse things ahead, monsieur, than 
those past. The English — " 

" Yes, yes, IVe heard that ! She shall not go — " 

" Who, monsieur? " 

" This one of whom I spoke ; a mere child, Jaques, 
who has spent her little life in a nunnery. Think of 
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it, man ! — the horror of massacre, the torture, the 
scalping — I will not let it come to pass, and you 
must help me, Jaques, my more than brother ! " 

** Monsieur, how can I ? What can I do ? You've 
not told me yet — " 

" True, Jaques! but I'm half mad, I think! One 
of these Black Robes would condemn the tenderest 
girl-child, the most lovely, artless maiden — so ig- 
norant, so brave, so damnably deceived — How 
can I let it be done ? " he groaned. 
But, monsieur — " 

Yes, yes ! I am myself now, my cool, devilish, 
calculating self," and his voice grew harsher with 
each word. ** I am ready to defy priest or devil ! 
Jaques, in this squalid town lies one hidden from me, 
dearer than my soul ! — Aye, for I would murder 
the whole order and go unshriven to hell to save 
her ! — And that cold, crafty devil who calls himself 
a * servant of God ' would send her to those more 
mahgnant than the hosts of Satan to be — what, 
think you, Jaques ? — a missionary to the Indians ! '' 
These last words were hurled out in a tempest of 
fury. 

Jaques stared in horror. " White women — nuns 
— there in the Illinois country — ?" he gasped. 

" That, and naught else, he designs ! You must 
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help me to save her on the way thither, Jaques. I 
can do nothing here ! I've tried more than once, but 
she is so infatuated — Beaubois' spies have been 
too much for me ! There'll be chances on the way, 
Jaques, and we'll take them ! " 

" Aye, monsieur, we'll take them ! " said the 
courier quietly, but with settled purpose. 

Fauchet embraced him with fervor. 

" When do you set off, Jaques ? " 

" To-morrow at dawn we must be afloat." 

" And the craft are what ? " 

" Four batteaux for goods, two for passengers, 
for we drop some of them on the way at other mis- 
sions, and three or four birch canoes for our spies." 

" 'Tis a fearful risk ! " groaned Fauchet, who had 
gone alone, deriding danger, from end to end of the 
Great Wilderness, from source to mouth of the 
Great Waters. 

" You will not fail me, my friend ? " 

" I will not fail you, my brother! " replied Jaques, 
wondering much at the unwonted weakness his hero 
showed at this hour. 

" Then to bed, and rest ! " cried Fauchet. " Long 
before you have started, I will be off! Look for 
traces of me at Point Nez. You will find there our 
old sign, a freshly broken twig, another, ten paces to 
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the north, and yet another the same distance. 
There I will be, and, if you have anything to tell me, 
make some excuse to pause; if not, pass on, and 
I will follow/' 



CHAPTER XVIII 



UP THE GREAT RIVER 



There were now no active hostilities between the 
French and English ; but there were, on the frontier, 
numerous encounters of small forces that were 
winked at by those in authority, in the hope that 
the trouble might pass without open warfare. 

Most of the tribes of the West, especially along 
the Mississippi, were, if at all, friendly to the French, 
whose policy toward them was kind and liberal ; but 
they fiercely opposed the English pioneers, now 
slowly penetrating into the wilderness. None knew 
the state of affairs there better than Fauchet, the 
treachery, the instability of the savage, his ruthless- 
ness if given a chance to rob and slay. The Foxes 
and Sioux were openly hostile to the French and to 
their allies, the Illinois and Piankeshaws, the Miamis 
and the Natchez. 

Fauchet sent forward half a dozen couriers with 
instructions to await him at the village of the 
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Natchez, a good two-days journey for batteaux 
fighting against the strong sinuous current of the 
river. 

In the nebulous light of the coming dawn, about 
three hours after midnight, Fauchet went to the spot 
where his canoe lay snugly hidden; for no courier 
ever trusted his precious craft in the open ; he either 
buried it in the sand or hid it in the willows. It was 
his only means of rapid transit between Indian vil- 
lages and trading posts, miles and miles apart, and 
often his only means of escape from butchery. 

By the light of the low westering moon Fauchet 
pushed off from the flat, muddy shore. He paddled 
strongly onward through the vapors of the river, 
not yet scattered by the breath of dawn, and he ar- 
rived at the rendezvous hours before the slow trail- 
ing fleet of batteaux could hope to reach it. His 
fiery impatience had hurried him on. 

His irritation grew as the hours lengthened into 
afternoon. He tried to sleep, but he was too goaded 
by trouble for that. A hundred times he left the 
shelter of the reeds and exposed himself to any hos- 
tile passer-by. He was dead to caution, in his con- 
suming anxiety. Then imagination set to work 
and pictured every conceivable disaster that might 
have befallen the boats. 
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The sun set, a wind blew from the north and 
chilled the warm exhalations from the reedy shore, 
and a thick fog rose, white as down. Save for the 
flow of the river, which no longer appealed to his 
sense of hearing, the solitude was profound, and his 
strained ear tingled to the slightest strange sound. 
Now and then some wild beast started the canes to 
crackling. An owl, faithful henchman of the night 
through all lands and zones, set his blood a-curdle, 
so like was its cry to a woman's voice in distress. 
Solitary, was this fiercely tumbling river; sinuous 
as a snake, and as treacherous, with its swiftly 
changing currents which flung up sand-bars first 
against one shore, then against the other, only to 
destroy them at its caprice. Here the margin was 
so shallow that, at a little distance, it seemed to be 
gnawing at the very earth like a hungry beast ; now 
a huge half circle would fall into the stream, the 
flood avidly swallowing it. These things made the 
river uncertain of navigation; the best pilot could 
not know what shallow or sand-bar the perfidious 
stream had prepared for his destruction in a day's 
time. 

For two days Fauchet remained here alone. His 
impatience settled into dogged silent waiting. 
Though in the hostile country of the Choctaws his 
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solace was his pipe, regardless of its telltak fumes. 
The fog each night seemed to him thicker, and, on 
this third evening, sound w^s muffled to a dull 
throb, while nothing was visible ftuther than a few 



Fauchet's small stock of patience was suddenly 
exhausted ; he fumed hke a fish-wife as he trod the 
short beat he had made through the cane in his un- 
curbable restlessness. 

" I wouldn't give a louis d'or for all their lives 
this night! " he cried aloud. " WTiat do Choctaws 
care for treaties when there are plunder and scalps 
for the taking! The fort is at least three leagues 
off! Can it be that Jaques, too, has failed 
me?" 

He paused, and his hand went behind his ear, 
caught by some faint sound do\%Ti-stream. It spread 
and grew till he could recognize a voice in song, 
followed by a lusty chorus; a tenor voice softened 
by the fog to exquisite tenderness, singing a favorite 
folk-song of the courcurs des hois. He could not 
mistake it ! That voice was Jaques' : 



^ A TeDtrada del temps char, eya, 
Per joja recommencar, eya, 
E per jelos irritar, eya, 
Val la regina mastrar 
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In' el* est si amoroza. 
Alavi', alavia, jelos, 

Laissaiz nos, laissaiz dos ballar entre nos, 
entre nos ! ** 



" Reckless fellow ! There's danger in the very 
sound of it ! " Fauchet muttered. 

He silently launched his canoe, and, as the ca- 
denced oar-strokes grew in force, then lessened in 
the distance, he followed mute as a ghost. 



CHAPTER XIX 



AT THE FORT 



During the long leagues of the journey Dionis' 
depression increased ; the weight of forebodings lay 
heavy on her heart. In cloistral seclusion all the 
experiences of a maiden had been missed, no suitor 
had demanded the portionless girl, no lover's ardor 
had assailed her heart. She knew nothing of men 
and their passions, and the deference and respect of 
those on the ship she acknowledged with joyous 
sweetness, for she innocently believed that all men 
were good and honest, kind and brotherly. She had 
artlessly accepted their restrained homage. 

Fauchet was young and ardent, bold and hand- 
some, and he was the first young man she had been 
thrown with intimately; the first she had known 
whose will was free, neither hampered by holy or- 
ders nor controlled by some master. All, hitherto, 
with whom she had come in brief contact were under 
authority, the sailor to the captain, the coachman 
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to the employer, the priest to the Church. Faucliet 
seemed a law unto himself; gave orders, did not 
take them. 

His bold advances startled and confused her, his 
persistency and audacity allured her, despite the 
distressful feeling diat it was sinful, though a sin 
too subtle to fonnulate and confess. Piety was 
hers by force of habit and a pure heart; indeed, so 
innocent were the thoughts and deeds that made up 
her transgressions that even the confessor wondered 
at her idea of sin; artless little tricks practised on 
some sister, a too hurried prayer when almost over- 
come by sleep, inattention to a sermon dry as the 
bones of an ancient saint in the reliquary ; these were 
the sum and substance of them. 

Nature cannot be defeated by any scheme of man ; 
yet Habit binds one with stout cords. Dionis had 
serenely accepted the calling of a nun, had not ques- 
tioned her destiny ; nor would she ever have done so, 
had not this momentous journey been undertaken. 
Now, for the first time in her life, she felt the pain- 
ful call of a woman's heart ; the timid whisperings 
of a virgin passion that would not be stilled. 
Strange and tumultuous emotions troubled her since 
that terrible night of storm when she lay helpless on 
Fauchet's breast, her very life sustained by his cour- 
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age, his tender protection, his silent, restrained de- 
votion. Too often had such thoughts filled her 
mind, yes, even when the beads of her rosary slipped 
through her fingers! 

Fauchet had sealed his mastery by that fierce kiss, 
and, though her body quietly submitted to be placed 
in a pirogue, her mind had run riot. She was 
shaken with trembling and filled with anguish at the 
thought that she would never see him again. It 
was too late to recall him now with that terrible pres- 
ence near, that fierce flood around them ; nor could 
she when the wild unbroken forest intervened. Her 
destiny was there among savages who held life in 
contempt. 

Oh, if only she could find him now, her vows 
would never be taken! He might, with his own 
hand, snatch the white veil from her head. 

Yet, in her despair, there was one ray of hope, his 
oath that she should never become a nun ! 

These torturing thoughts were dully penetrated 
by a voice raised in song, and she realized that her 
boatman was singing one of the folk-songs dear to 
the peasant. Some filament of intuition, fine as a 
spider's spinning, was flung to her. The song was 
a signal ! Fauchet was near ! She felt that he was 
in waiting, that he would follow ! They swept on- 
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ward for half a league. She imagined she knew the 
very instant when he flung his canoe upon the water ; 
that she, only, could hear the stealthy dip of his oar 
as he followed far in their wake. 

Her heart leaped from anguish to transport. She 
no longer felt lonely and desperate. 

Suddenly a loud cry of warning passed from one 
boat to another, down the long line to theirs, the 
last. 

The pilot, his thoughts fixed on their nearness to 
the fort and the difficult landing there, forgot, for 
the moment, the treachery of the Great Waters, its 
malicious trickery, its ever changing currents. He 
was roused by a sound as of the rushing of myriads 
of great birds in flight ; then savagely there leaped 
upon them a huge torrent in mid-stream, the ungov- 
emed rush of some adjacent tributary, swollen by a 
sudden cloud-burst, which clove its way between the 
calmer waters shoreward, a river within a river, mad 
with license. 

The other craft, swinging and twisting perilously, 
managed to make the quieter water; but the flood 
caught the prow of Jaques' pirogue. He was cool 
and brave and struggled manfully with this mighty 
current ; but it swept over them like a torrent, for a 
moment burying Sister Therese, who lay asleep in 
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the bottom of the craft. Dionis, grasping the stem, 
was buried by the flood. She gave one despairing 
cry: " Save me, Etienne! '' 

" Hold fast, ma'm*selle, for God's sake ! " cried 
Jaques. " Another oar's-length will bring us to 
safety ! " 

He cast a glance back at her, but no longer saw 
the dim shape that had filled the stern. 

*' Mon Dicu! She is gone! Help help! " 

He felt himself failing, but, by the strength of 
despair, he lifted the pirogue free of the savage cur- 
rent just as two canoes came to their assistance. 

Dionis still clung to the boat, and was helped into 
one of the canoes, and carried to the shore. There 
the whole company were compelled to remain the 
rest of the night, till this strange flood exhausted it- 
self, though they were within sound of the guns of 
the fort. 

When Fauchet, following half a mile behind them, 
heard this sinister sound he knew what it meant, and 
quailed before its tragic possibilities. He made for 
the shore, possessed by one thought, — Was she 
saved ? But Jaques knew all the treacherous tricks 
of the river; he had promised to watch over her; 
he was loyal and brave I Suddenly he bent forward, 
turning his head from side to side, listening. He 
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heard faint, ethereal tones, words that he could not 
make out. Had they escaped ? He must know ! 

He could not hope to cross the stretches of slough 
and cane-brakes between him and the fort ; and the 
raging river would now be fatal to the canoe. A 
little later, when the wild current showed sig^s of 
being spent, he might make the fort by cautiously 
hugging the shore, and by portage across a sharp 
bend in the river where the current set too strong. 
He waited till there were signs of dawn and his 
course safer. Life was of value till he could learn if 
she still lived. Afterwards — what did he care ? 

He launched the canoe and made slow headway 
up-stream. Unwittingly he passed the spot where 
the missionaries had landed. But Jaques, who knew 
him like another self, expected him, and was on the 
lookout a safe distance above the camp. He hailed 
him with their own signal — the king-bird's call — 
from a group of willows, and lifted from his heart 
the sorest burden it had ever known. He also in- 
formed him, that by the mere accident of using his 
ears — here he grinned know^ingly — he had learned 
the exact place where Father Beaubois designed to 
plant the new mission : at the mouth of the River 
Blanche, just where it emptied into the Wabash. 

Assured of her safety, and eased of the fear that 
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he might lose trace of Dionis in the wilderness, 
Fauchet at last joined his impatient couriers at the 
fort and set off on his long delayed trading-trip to 
the Indian villages in the Illinois country. 



CHAPTER XX 

FAUCHET CHOOSES HIS SEIGNIORY 

With his land-grant from the king in his pocket, 
with the whole wilderness to choose from, Fauchet, 
although once all eagerness to attain seigniorial 
rights and to pick the choicest spot in the Illinois 
country, now showed a singular backwardness in 
doing so which puzzled his couriers. 

His faithful woodsmen, Baptiste, Jean, Pierre and 
Louis, — to say nothing of Jaques I^fitte, his right 
hand, his more than brother, — all looked forward 
eagerly to the allotments in this great seigniory 
which were to be granted to them. For Fauchet 
had promised each twenty arpents, and to furnish 
much that was needful toward the erection and the 
fittings of their log cabins. Each rough fellow had 
debated whether some blithe, laughing Rosalie or 
some strong, industrious Mathilde would better fill 
the place of housewife; and 'twas hard to let the 
dream go. 

m 
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They had rowed many days up the Great River 
since leaving the Natchez village behind; they had 
entered the mouth of the Ohio and proceeded up that 
stream till they came to its junction with the 
Wabash, proceeding upward some distance, where 
they had made a temporary camp, partly to await 
the coming of Jaques, and partly to visit the small, 
scattered villages to be reached there by a day's 
march. It had been arranged that Jaques was to be 
relieved at the fort, where the missionaries were to 
rest a few days, and was to join the Chevalier as 
soon as a swift canoe and a stout paddle could bring 
him. 

He was overdue many days and Fauchet was 
troubled at the delay, for, with his skill and knowl- 
edge, he should have reached them ere this. On him 
depended the site of the seigniory, for he feared 
that Father Beaubois might yet settle on some point 
further south than the River Blanche, which was still 
some leagues to the north. Where the mission was, 
there also would be the seigniory! 

They had lain in camp, practically idle, for more 
than a week when the men grew restless, and spoke 
impatiently of the loss of trade they would surely 
experience through couriers from Detroit and Mac- 
inac. To fix the bounds of a great domain would 
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take time, Fauchet urged, and could not be done 
without Jaques, with no surveyors, no registry 
nearer than Quebec; it must be described by metes 
and bounds, and such were difficult to fix perma- 
nently. But times were easy and men were honest. 
Thus he lingered, and made excuses for loitering. 

" All in good time! " he would reply, absently, to 
some courier whose impatience to be off on the hunt 
was thinly veiled. Nor would he, as formerly, visit 
those Indian villages, within reach, to arrange for 
the coming winter's peltry, or to secure such store of 
barks and roots as they might have on hand. 

The men could not comprehend it. As Fauchet's 
discipline relaxed, they grew more and more lawless. 
They vanished into the forest to indulge their pas- 
sion for the hunt. And it so happened that all had 
slipped away from the camp of lodges built of 
boughs on the day that Jaques arrived, paddling 
sturdily in his canoe, singing his favorite love song : 

^ Sing nightingale, oh sing! 
Thou hast a heart so gay ! 
Not gay this heart of mine ! 
My love has gone away ! " 

It roused Fauchet as no war-trumpet could. He 
leaped to his feet from the ground where he lounged, 
stretched at full length, now dreaming dreams of 
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sweetness, now seeing angelic visions in the clouds 
that hovered over him like great white birds, visions 
which in turn were swept away by some black fore- 
boding, dismal as the dark veil of a nun. He was at 
the brink of the stream before the canoe's nose stuck 
in the mud. 

" What news ? Hasten ! Why have you tarried 
so long, Jaques ? " 

A torrent of questions poured from his lips, and 
Jaques, a imiversal lover, grinned in appreciation of 
his superior's state of mind. He stuck his paddle 
in the slimy, low ground, leaped lightly ashore, 
dragged the little canoe out of the water, and 
said: 

" Monsieur, I'm only one man, not half a dozen 
women. Nay, thank le bon Dieu, not even one, 
that I should comprehend all those questions at 
once ! " he grinned, impudently. " What will you 
have? News of the Black Robe, or of the morose 
Frire, or of the fat Sister Cecile, or the pious direc- 
tress, or — or — " he paused with a knowing 
leer. 

" Cease your chatter ! How is it with Dionis — 
eh — ma'm'selle ! " 

Jaques broke into a rude laugh that startled tlie 
water-rats. 
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*' Eya ! 'Tis well to stumble at such freedom — 
* Dionis ! ' — By'r Lady, has it come to that ! " and 
he roared again. 

" Jaques, my almost brother, you know my heart, 
and that now it is full of pure love for an innocent 
girl, and I would save — " 

" Would you dare brave the plans of Father Beau- 
bois? Here, in the forest, the Church, itself, is 
naught compared to him ! He has this country in his 
hand! Monsieur, a special messenger of his over- 
took us at Fort Rosalie, bearing documents from the 
Bishop of Quebec authorizing a second allotment 
which fixes the bounds of the Capuchins at all below 
the Nachez village ; to the Order of Jesus he gives 
care and control of all the savages in the Colony of 
Louisiana! Even here, in this remote territory, his 
order has full sway, under him. Dare you med- 
dle? " Jaques stared at him dismayed. 

" She has not taken the veil ; her novitiate has not 
yet ended. She knows nothing of life! She knows 
not the meaning of choice! If they would but be 
just — let her decide of her own free will — " 

" But Father Beaubois knows not the meaning of 
the word ! Think you, he will let that innocent one 
know aught so dangerous as that there might be 
choice? No, no! Me, I think she is on the brink 
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of knowledge; and love may come on a sudden, 
if only Fortune be kind!" said Jaques mysteri- 
ously. 

" What do you mean, Jaques ? " cried Fauchet 
breathlessly. 

" 'Twould be sad, indeed, to spoil the one pure 
love of a man's life by disappointment ! " observed 
Jaques, nodding his head gravely. " You know, 
monsieur, you have been somewhat fickle and unholy 
in the matter of your loves. But, by the Mother of 
Jesus, if you are false in this, you'll have Jaques 
Lafitte to reckon with ! " 

Fauchet instinctively stepped back from the 
sweeping gesture of Jaques' arm, at the end of 
which was a knotted fist, that had, more than once, 
felled a buck. He was startled at the fierce light of 
his eye, his savage aspect. 

" Are you mad, man ? " cried Fauchet. " It can- 
not be that you are so damnably audacious as to — 
to — "he choked w^ith rage. For a moment the two 
glared at each other. 

" Not as you love her, do I, monsieur. I adore 
her as some saint! So pure, so fair! She is what I 
think the Holv Mother is like, so far above me it 
were as sinful to think of her as a woman as it would 
be of the blessed Virgin herself! " 
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Fauchet stared at him in silence, and so long that 
Jaques resented it. 

" You forget, monsieur, that I am more than a 
coureur des bois, fit only to fell forest trees for her 
fire or to gather pelts to wrap her from the cold. I, 
too, am a man I But no man full of sin shall trifle 
wantonly with her while Jaques lives. Saint that she 
is ! Aye, better, a pure, holy maiden ! " And Jaques 
lifted his gaudy wool cap off his black hair in 
reverent ^lutation of the absent one. 

"What do you fear, Jaques? '' asked Fauchet sub- 
dued. '* Do you doubt me — me — Etienne 
Fauchet ? Her honor is dearer to me than my own. 
I love her so much that I can neither eat, nor sleep, 
nor work — " 

" *Tis not an uncommon state with you, mon- 
sieur," interrupted Jaques dryly. " There was 
Madeline at the inn, and Collette at the — " 

" I could fell you, strike you dead, for the very 
truth of it, so monstrous it seems now ! " cried 
Fauchet, between clenched teeth. " But it proves 
thy soul's cleanness with regard to her ! Jaques, my 
faithful one, I am honest — nay, so truly devoted to 
Dionis that, after a fair trial of this mad scheme of 
the Vicar, this mission on the Wabash, if she still 
persist, I will even give her up, never approach her 
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again, though 'twill destroy me! But, will you be 
my faithful comrade, stand by me, if she should — " 
He paused without ending the sentence, but Jaques 
comprehended, and said: 

" Now I have tested you fully enough, tnon ami, 
to give you the tiny morsel of hope I have cherished 
for you ! " And he told him of the anguished cry to 
him for help, and of the dire peril that had called it 
forth. 

Fauchet blanched and trembled. "Jaques," he 
said in a gasping whisper, " Jaques, I heard that cry ! 
Standing by the river watching that terrific flood, 
when my soul shook with fears for her, as I stood 
staring at it, far and faint I heard a cry of agony — 
wordless — but it fell on my heart like a sudden 
stab to the death. Then I thought it the fancy of 
one maddened by anxiety ! " 

" Truly thou hast the sanction of Heaven ! " cried 
Jaques fearfully ; and he crossed himself ! 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE CAMP IN THE FOREST 

Without further delay Fauchet broke camp and 
set off up the river on his long neglected business. 
He proposed, en route, to inspect the spot where the 
Vicar General designed to plant the mission; this 
could be done thoroughly, and then the seigniory 
bounds could be established, and he could be off for 
the upper river, long before the Black Robe could 
discover his aims. The canoes of his party had 
every advantage of speed over the heavily laden bat- 
teaux, and he knew that unexpected delays, caused 
by this new mode of travel, would be frequent with 
them. On account of the women, nights would nec- 
essarily have to be given to sleep, while he and his 
hardy men would be afloat. Days would be spent 
by them in resting after insupportable weariness. 
The current of the river was against them, too, for 
the batteaux could not cut through it as did the 
canoes. 

Fauchet calculated that at the missionaries' rate 
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of travel he would be able, before their arrival, to go 
far up the Wabash, maybe as far as the Miami vil- 
lages, or, at least, to the Vermilion and Ouiatenon 
towns on the Ouiatenon Plains, to make his contracts 
for the coming season's peltry, and to trade for 
such stores as they now had. 

Before the coming of Jaques he had worn out the 
patience of his men by his inaction; now he wore 
them out by his fury of hurry, such was his haste 
to be off. Now he was not burdened with a cargo 
of beads, knives and trinkets used in barter such 
as would be needful later. A ghastly thought 
haunted him day and night; should it come to 
fulfilment life itself would be of no more value than 
last year's leaves piled brown and rotting within the 
hollows of the forest. 

They were off by dawn, and in a few hours they 
had left the camp leagues behind them. The coun- 
try was unlovely, but, as they proceeded onward, 
it changed to forests of silent, solemn beauty. Then 
came a succession of wet plains on the west. 

Fauchet well knew the little post up-stream that 
Sieur Vincennes had built, and he regretted that 
the site selected by Father Beaubois had not been 
closer to it to be under its protection. But with 
singular infatuation, trusting in the friendliness 
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of the tribes toward the French, ignoring the fact 
that the EngHsh boundary was not many leagues 
off and that the savages, under their influence, 
would not be friendly, the Vicar had pitched on a 
spot of the utmost danger. 

By sunset the second day they reached the site 
of the proposed mission. It was, as far as beauty 
went, well chosen. Situated on a high point of 
land running far into the river, it commanded the 
stream for miles, both north and south. Father 
Beaubois' design was to reach and convert the 
tribes frequenting the great wet plains on the west, 
and the wide forest on the east, whose secret trails 
none knew but the couriers and the stealthy savage 
whose feet had trod them centuries before he knew 
there were white men. 

The Vicar showed much forethought. Here the 
forest abounded with deer and wild turkeys, and the 
plain opposite, which ended only with the horizon, 
was the feeding-ground of vast herds of buffalo, so 
that there would never be any danger of starvation. 
Salt-licks were at hand where the wild beasts found 
the coveted salt. Then, too, there were opportuni- 
ties for trading; for the river was a highway of 
commerce between the distant city of Nouvelle Or- 
leans and the remote city of Quebec. 
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Here, as Fauchet had learned from Jaques, by 
recent orders of the Bishop, the Jesuits had supreme 
control over a territory which made France dwindle 
to the proportions of a mere province. 

Tribes from Algonquin stock roamed at will in 
these plains and forests, regarding the encroach- 
ments of the whites, even the French, jealously. 
Now a spirit of unrest pervaded these tribes. There 
were subtle influences at work among them that 
Father Beaubois failed to note, but which, to 
Fauchet, were most obvious. The silent, resolute 
approach and influence of the earliest English 
pioneers, slowly finding a way through the gaps of 
the mountains to the far south, or floating down 
the Ohio on rude rafts, was significant of the un- 
stemmable flood that would follow. 

There is a courage of ignorance, but, there is a 
wiser courage of knowledge ! Father Beaubois had 
the one; Fauchet, the other. The Chevalier knew 
that even now the Chickasaws, out of their own 
bounds, were haunting the river, and had even har- 
rowed the little post of Sieur Vincennes. And he 
was sorely troubled for the new unprotected mis- 
sion, though as yet not one log of it was laid upon 
another. The site itself was thickly covered with 
shrubs, the tough leatherwood, the aromatic spice- 
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wood, arrow-wood, and the sassafras, grown al- 
most to the dignity of trees. Among these loomed 
a few forest trees that seemed to be the survivors 
of some great storm, whose devastation only ended 
with the smaller, compacter growth of the forest. 
Through this wilderness ran a broad buffalo trace, 
hard, compact and smooth as a street, chosen with 
the acuteness of an engineer by the huge beasts, 
avoiding anything that would impede rapid flight. 
Herds, numbering thousands, had ambled peace- 
fully, or rushed panic stricken over it, perhaps for 
centuries. It was the highway, too, of the wander- 
ing tribes when they went at ease on peaceful jour- 
neys; those of another, sinister kind were by the 
silent, secret trails, cunningly hidden, threading 
through brush and brier. In the Moon of the Hunt 
the Indians swarmed this broad trace, seldom car- 
ing to leave it to penetrate the dense wood for 
smaller game, unpeopled by red as well as white 
men. 

Fauchet chose to remain here the best of two 
days, urged by a superstitious feeling he could not 
explain ; perhaps the hope of news brought by some 
swift Indian runner. Their stay was unfruitful, 
though they kept scouts constantly on the. lookout. 
Tis no use to wait longer, Jaques,*' said Fauchet 
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at noon the second day. " We will be off to the 
upper towns in an hour. Warn the men. The 
sooner we go the sooner we may return. Batteaux 
at best are but slow and clumsy ! " 

" True, monsieur! If I remember, with the cur- 
rent against them, the batteaux made not more than 
four or five — at best eight — leagues a day. And 
think how far it is to the mouth of the Ohio, which 
they had not entered when I left them ! " 

" Right, Jaques ! But my anxiety and bodings 
make the hours crawl." 

" 'Twill be all of a month before they reach this 
place, if at all. What with repose for the women, 
and devotions for them all, much time is con- 
sumed ! " said Jaques with gloomy discontent. 

" It is madness ! madness ! and it crazes me to 
think overlong upon it! What can these women 
hope to do here! Look about you, Jaques! This 
forest hung with silence, brooding with tragedy, 
will kill them with its loneliness, if — " 

" Unless the Indian does with his tomahawk — 
Her hair is so long and beautiful, but the sisters — 
pah ! Their heads are as bald as a dotard's ! Noth- 
ing there to tempt the savage ! " 

At the horrible suggestion of it Fauchet blenched. 

" Jaques, have you no heart ! That thought tor- 
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tures me clay and night! It urges me to go about 
my business, that I may keep sane for what I dread, 
nay, for what I feel must come ! For what I see — 
yes, with some cursed thing the Scot calls second 
sight, I sec, awake or asleep ! " 

Jaques was alarmed. 

** Monsieur, let not panic fasten upon you. Throw 
it off or it will so grip you, should there be need, 
you will fail in time of it ! " 

"Your good sense never fails, my brother! " said 
Fauchet, mastering himself. " Give the men their 
orders to be ready at once. 'Tis of no use to tarry 
so long as even an hour. Then, with Heaven*s 
favor, we will return in good time. You think four 
or five weeks, Jaques?" he questioned wistfully. 

" All of that, monsieur, and mayhap a fortnight 
added to it ! " said Jaques relentlessly, as he turned 
away to give the orders to the men. 



CHAPTER XXII 



A WAR PARTY 



Meantime Father Doutrelle had parted company 
at the fort with the Vicar General, who had given 
him his last instructions and sent him on his way, 
under the guidance of the trustiest of his couriers, 
to the distant mission; while he, himself, started 
on a round of official visits to the Yazoos, Natchez, 
and other missions already established on the Great 
Water. 

They were glad to leave the turbulent Mississippi, 
and enter the Ohio, flowing more quietly between its 
lovely hills. Many long weeks had already been 
consumed in the journey, and their progress was 
discouragingly slow. The Mother Superior was 
suffering terribly from rheumatism, and Sister 
Cecile was stricken with tertian ague. So ill did 
she become that they were obliged to make camp, 
while the woodsmen sought roots which the Indians 
used in this dread disease. 
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Through it all Dionis kept her health and some- 
thing of her cheerful spirits. She rubbed and 
kneaded the tortured muscles of the Mother; com- 
forted and dosed Sister Cecile. In three days the 
sick had recovered sufficiently for them to resume 
their journey. At last they entered the mouth of 
the Wabash ; but, at the end of the first day, they 
found their store of food so low they were again 
compelled to halt, that the couriers might hunt for 
game in the outer fringe of the forest which now 
stretched endlessly before them. 

Brother Qiabet was the only one of the mission- 
aries whose spirit rose with the occasion; to the 
others the forest loomed terrifyingly, hung with 
loneliness, sinister with potentialities; and their 
spirits withered within them. To him, only, it 
seemed the familiar haunt of some former exist- 
ence; he delighted in its very wildness and gloom; 
it stood to him for freedom. A thousand voices, un- 
heard by the others, called to him, subtle influences 
drew him into its most secret recesses, and he 
eagerly joined the hunters, ostensibly to learn of 
them how to distinguish medicinal plants, in reality 
to be free — if for only an hour. 

With the cunning of their kind the couriers built 
a little lodge of boughs in a group of matted bushes, 
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so that the nuns were sure of shelter, however pro- 
longed the hunt might be. They hid the batteaux 
as best they could in a fringe of willows, and the 
canoes in the waterweeds at the river's brink. No 
matter how peaceful all around seemed, they must 
be prepared for the appearance of the savage, — 
always ! 

The hunters ate their scanty breakfast by dawn 
and were off at once to the forest. They disap- 
peared so silently and mysteriously into the under- 
growth that none could follow their movements. 
Two of their number remained to guard the camp. 

Father Doutrelle read prayers and exhorted the 
sisters to patience, although there was little need 
for this since the Superior, pale with suffering, with 
a countenance of marble repose, lay as one dead, 
and Dionis was calmly kneeling by the pallet of the 
sick Cecile telling her beads, while the sister, burn- 
ing with fever, raved of home; of the pleasant 
gardens and vineyards she had left in sunny France ; 
of the snug safety of the Convent of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, where, poor soul, she had never so much 
as dreamed of sorrow and hardship. 

The day passed uneventfully. Evening drew on 
and the hunters had not returned. One of the 
couriers had gone into the edge of the forest to 
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gather brush-wood for the night-fire, but he soon 
returned empty-handed, and rudely snatched from 
her hand the Httle twigs Dionis was in the act of 
throwing on the bed of coals; then he caught up 
those she had already dropped there and trampled 
them. 

" Not so, ma'm'selle ! Only half a league up the 
river come savages in their canoes. They can smell 
smoke as a hound scents the deer ! " 
What harm? They are friendly." 
Pardon, ma'm'selle, a woman's voice in the 
wilderness carries as far as a whip-poor-will's. 
Now we must be silent as the dead or we may be 
lost. For, in these times, when the fealty of the 
tribes is being tampered with, no savage is above 
suspicion ! " 

Here Father Doutrelle, who had overheard them, 
approached and asked calmly : " Do you fear aught 
from them? I was assured that, to our order, the 
savages were as brothers." 

" Perhaps, monsieur, but, even among savages, 
brother may be set against brother. Then, too, the 
Indians I saw were of the nation of the Foxes, bitter 
enemies of France. Indeed, I know not why they 
are now in this part of the Illinois. But 'tis for no 
good ! " 
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The priest would have discussed the matter, but 
the courier shook his head decidedly, and whis- 
pered : 

" Silence is safety now. Stop the sick woman's 
murmuring, ma'm'selle ! " 

'* I will try,*' whispered Dionis. " This morning 
my hand seemed to soothe her to sleep. Maybe 
it will again." 

She dropped to her knees beside the sufferer and 
gently stroked her brow ; even when she heard the 
rhythmic dip of paddles, kept on ; and soon the rest- 
less tossing ceased. 

Between the river and the camp a tangle of bushes 
and wild grape-vine formed a natural barrier. At 
this point the fall of the river was greater, the cur- 
rent swifter, owing to its nearness to the Ohio. 
Gaston, one of the couriers, crept as silently as a 
cat to a point which overlooked it, and spied upon 
the savages. In midstream came a flotilla of canoes 
filled with Indians. They were warriors with 
bodies hideously daubed with grease and soot. 
Their eyes glittered fiercely from out great circles 
of chalky white paint. Many wore dangling fringes 
of human hair. All were armed as if for battle. 

Gaston made a sign to Baptiste, and without a 
word he laid ready their guns and knives; but 
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Father Doutrelle, with a courage bom entirely of 
ignorance, refused to arm himself; full of the pecul- 
iar superstition of the fanatic, he looked for mir- 
acles here in the very home of tragedy. He firmly 
believed, in common with all France, that the red 
man was their incorruptible friend and ally; or, 
with kindness, would become such. Unfortunately 
this pretty sentiment bereft many a trusting Gaul 
of his life. 

At a motion from Gaston, Dionis slipped to a 
place beside him. Below, a guttural jabbering was 
going on. Soon signs of anger were evident. One 
who seemed a great chief rose to his full height in 
the rocking canoe and motioned with a sweeping 
gesture down the river. At that instant, from up 
the stream, a birchbark canoe was seen sweeping 
onward with tremendous speed, the paddle feather- 
ing high. The chief made some sign to the others, 
and instantly the whole party made off with haste, 
even with signs of fear. 

" A narrow escape, nton phe! They are pursued, 
by what enemy I know not; Miamis perhaps. 
There is a curious angry disturbance among the 
tribes just now. Even the coureu/rs des hois must 
beware of treachery. I wish Jean and the others 
were in. Those pursuing may be on us in less than 
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an hour!" said Baptiste aside to Father Dou- 
trelle. 

** What, do you expect others? " 

** Have I not said? Monsieur, did you not mark 
the signs ? Bah — you know them not ! I wish, in- 
deed, the rest were here, before the enemy of the 
Foxes arrives," and he stared anxiously toward the 
forest. 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when Gaston, 
silent as a spirit, crept to his side. Father Dou- 
trelle turned to leave them, when he stumbled 
against a root and fell sprawling, while his crucifix, 
crashing against a stone, awakened echoes far and 
wide. 

" Thanks be to the good God that did not happen 
a little moment ago ! " murmured Baptiste. 

They consulted briefly and silently, then Gaston 
at once went up the river to scout, while Baptiste 
acted as sentinel at the camp. 

The sun was just dipping into the west, a segment 
cut off sharp by the horizon line. ' It hung, a molten 
disk. Long grotesque shadows lay prone before it, 
like servile suppliants. A mysterious silvery light 
shimmered and brightened in the north as it de- 
clined, and soft twilight fell. Afar a whip-poor-will 
sounded a note, quick and ominous, to which Bap- 
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tiste listened an instant, then he, too, melted into the 
shadow of the forest. He returned soon and with 
him came the hunters, tired and hungry. But there 
would be no hot supper for them that night, the 
tell-tale smoke would settle low over the water, the 
flash of flame would betray as a beacon. They had 
come in well supplied with small game, and Brother 
Chabet was laden with roots and herbs. 

Silence fell upon them so profound the flutter 
of flying-squirrels could be heard, and the voice of 
the " riffle " was almost terrifyingly loud. To the 
relief of all, Sister Cecile still lay in a stupor, and 
the suffering Superior did not utter a groan. The 
tired hunters slept as if there were no thought of 
danger, ready to spring up to their defence at a 
word. 

Dionis felt her courage sink almost to terror; 
for the first time she had seen the Indian in war 
paint, and her imagination could picture nothing 
more hideous. She was determined not to sleep, 
and sat broad awake listening to mysterious sighs 
and groans, coming from out the threatening gloom 
of the forest. Now she heard the long quavering 
of an owl, the peevish cry of the catamount, a sav- 
age snarling as of men fighting, a mournful moan- 
ing that flitted through the great wood. She told 
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her beads again and again; but Nature was too 
strong for her, the soft wind cahned her, hearing 
dulled, eyelids fell, and she sank supinely beside 
Sister Cecile, her head pillowed on the ground. 
Baptiste, seeing her thus, covered her warmly with 
a blanket; she sighed and sank into deep sleep. 

No attack was made that night, no pursuing band 
followed the Foxes, and, when day dawned, the 
scouts reported no sign of an enemy upon the river. 

They had the comfort of a warm breakfast of 
meats. Sister Cecile was dosed with a concoction 
of herbs made under the direction of Mathieu, the 
cunningest of all the couriers in the arts of wood- 
craft and the makeshifts of the pioneer. Even the 
Superior was at ease compared to the agony of yes- 
terday. And they were afloat again before the sun 
fairly rose. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



THE WILDERNESS ALTAR 



The river journey was continued without any 
disturbing incident. The sick sister ralHed under 
doses of drastic herbs, so that the " third day chill " 
was missed, and all were more hopeful. At the end 
of three days they found themselves within a day's 
journey of the place selected by Father Beaubois 
for the mission, which in that wilderness was a 
tragic distance from help, the nearest obtainable 
being from the French stockade many leagues up 
the river. The safety of this last, Baptiste told them, 
lay in the fact that Sieur Vincennes had made 
friends with the tribes who frequented that region 
— Piankeshaws, Mascoutins, Miamis and Ouieta- 
nons, — who passed it by on the river and the buf- 
falo trace, in their war and hunting parties. 

Filled with thankfulness that this was their last 
night in a rude wayside camp, that they were so 
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near to their destination after perils on the great 
ocean, after hindrances by flood and sickness, they 
slept soundly, without fear. 

They had left France in February, and now the 
month of October was drawing to its end. The 
Month of the Hunt was almost here and the couriers 
and guides grew restless, and plainly showed their 
desire to be free. Now there were heavy white 
frosts each morning, the sharp forest tang of sear- 
ing leaves filled their noses and made their blood 
run fast till they were wild to be off on the " Big 
Hunt." 

But they did not murmur when Father Doutrelle 
told them of his intention to say mass, — his first, 
in the wilderness, — in the chill of dawn, before 
they set out on this last day's journey. They were 
not without reverence for the offices of the Church 
and they gave him their hearty assistance. The 
stump of a storm-rent tree, not ten paces from the 
shore, was selected for an altar, and Mathieu with 
a few strokes of the axe cleared it of splinters, and 
levelled it so that it answered to spread an altar- 
cloth upon, and as a stand for the Holy Light and 
the two candles. The copse of sassafras and hazel 
supplied a natural screen between the altar and the 
river. 
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While the priests were dressing the altar a hail 
was heard from the stream. Gaston and Mathieu 
peered through the bushes and saw two bark-canoes, 
in each of which were stalwart young Indians, 
making for the shore. From appearances they were 
friendly. 

" Of what Nation are you? '' called out Gaston. 

" Natchez, comrades of the French! " 

"On what errand?" 

" We would hunt the buflfalo in the great feeding- 
ground of the Illinois ! '* 

The couriers consulted in low tones for a moment, 
then turned to Father Doutrelle. 

" It would be well, mon ptre, to forbid them land- 
ing. With your permission — " 

*' No, no! " cried the priest. " Perhaps God has 
sent them so that at this, our first wilderness altar, 
they may observe the worship of the true Grod, per- 
haps become our first converts ! *' 

He did not see the significant looks that passed 
between the couriers, or he would have reckoned 
their opinion as something different. 

" More likely 'tis Le Diable Noir who has sent 
malignant spirits in this form, that they should ap- 
pear at this time!'' whispered Gaston to Mathieu. 

"Me, I believe not in their friendliness!" mur- 
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mured Mathieu in reply. " Beware of a savage 
with that red stain upon half of the forehead ! " 

Meanwhile the first canoe had discharged its 
passengers, four stalwart young Indians ; the second 
and smaller canoe held but two, one of whom stood 
upright in the stem and, with a great heave of his 
long paddle, sent her prow on shore. His com- 
panion bounded to land and saved himself a wet- 
ting, but the oarsman was flung violently to the bot- 
tom, while the water rushed through a great slit in 
the side of the canoe, cut, as if by a huge knife, on 
a sunken rock. 

He leaped out and, in his haste, overturned it. 
With a grunt of some emotion he spumed it with 
his foot, shattering further the slit side. Hope- 
lessly wrecked, he left it there, partly in and partly 
out of the water, hidden by the willows. 

The Indians approached the priest with every 
sign of friendliness, and at that moment a flock of 
bustards rushed by with great noise of wings. With 
one impulse the guns of the couriers were raised, 
and were discharged together in one sharp crack. 
Baptiste ran off after a wounded bird struggling 
behind its mates. The priest recalled him with a 
word of reproach and then began the service. The 
sisters, with Dionis between them, were on their 
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knees in the attitude of devotion ; the couriers were 
grouped at one side; the Indians were ranged de- 
corously behind the worshippers, immobile as stone 
images. Father Doutrelle stood before this rude 
altar, with Brother Chabet serving. 

Strange indeed was this sight! Thus the Druids 
once may have served their gods, in the midst of 
trees dripping dew like holy water; with leaves 
lisping responses like a pious multitude; with haze 
spread abroad, blue and sweet as incense, from the 
fume of Autumn's decay; with an arched roof 
above them loftier than any of man's constructing, 
tinted with azure unrivalled by the skies of Italy; 
with aisles stretched behind them through the forest, 
longer and dimmer than those in the vastness of 
Saint Peter's; with the golden light of the newly- 
risen sun illuminating all, brighter than a thousand 
candles. 

There were organ tones in the sighs of the wind 
through the gorgeous boughs of the tinted trees; 
and a keener note from the swift current of the 
river ; the undertones of a brook at hand lent voices 
like boyish choristers. It was a scene, and an occa- 
sion, unparalleled! 

The mass proceeded in solemn orderliness. 
Father Doutrelle was reciting the Kyrie Eleison, 
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and all were bowed in worship, when three of the 
savages levelled their guns, and, with incredible 
quickness, fired! Two others fell upon the sisters 
and sunk their tomahawks in their skulls. Their 
bodies for a moment sustained the posture they had 
held, then slowly settled forAvard, and fell prone 
upon the ground, their beads clutched in their warm 
fingers. 

The couriers, dumbfounded for the instant, 
were roused by a rush of the savages upon 
them with scalping knives ready. They snatched 
up their guns — to find them empty! The three 
long barrels crashed down upon the heads of the 
savages, who, being ready, dodged and were not 
hurt. Brother Chabet, unhurt, in a panic of terror, 
obeyed the instinct which prompts one to save his 
own life, rushed to the river, and was fimibling 
blindly at the rope of one of the canoes, when 
Mathieu and Gaston rushed upon him, slashed the 
rope with a knife and cried to him as they shoved 
off: 

" Leap aboard ! Leap aboard ! " 

He made the attempt, fell short, and the boat was 
pushed off without him. Gaston paddled frantically, 
while Mathieu wildly flung out the heavy cargo now 
into the stream, now on the shore. Brother Chabet 
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floundered in the shallow shorewater, then be- 
thought him to hide in the water-weeds. 

Meantime Father Doutrelle thought his last hour 
had come, as the lifeless body of Baptiste, who had 
tried to defend him, fell at his feet, bespattering the 
wilderness altar with a blood-oflfering ; and he sank 
to his knees, saying a prayer, to receive his death- 
blow. He escaped by a miracle; for the savages 
supposed him killed by the same bullet that had 
ended Baptiste's life. These, seeing the other In- 
dians in full flight down the river-trail, ran after 
them with tremendous speed, loading their guns as 
they ran. Father Doutrelle, finding his enemies 
fled, raised up feebly, the weight of Baptiste's body 
still upon him. He laid it reverently upon the 
ground, then looked around and saw that he was 
alone with the dead. Love of life came flooding 
back. Since the good God had spared it him, he 
must accept the gift. He looked down at the sisters 
with dim eyes; murmured a prayer, made the sign 
of the cross above them, crept through the thicket, 
found a dim trail and ran down it in desperate haste. 

As self-control returned, he found that he felt no 
exhaustion, that his wounds were not great. A 
flesh wound in the arm, and another in the shoulder, 
were all he could discover. He fled on and on, 
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down-stream. He heard the Indians below him, 
on the river trail ; he paused to determine the direc- 
tion they would take; instinct informed him they 
were returning to the camp for booty. Soon they 
were out of hearing and he set off again, speeded by 
hope. 

Now and then he could catch glimpses of the 
river. Suddenly he reached an open vista, and be- 
held the couriers' canoe on the river, approaching 
a great bend which would compel a detour of not 
less than five miles. The swift current was in their 
favor, but, perhaps, by a short cut across the point, 
he might overtake them. With renewed energy he 
ran onward, and, as they rounded the bend, he, 
gasping for breath, reached the river. Without 
hesitation, encumbered as he was by his priestly 
robes, he dashed into the water, waded beyond his 
depth, then swam out to the boat. 

Trembling with fear, taking him for a spirit, the 
couriers stared with chins dropped and eyes bulging. 
But, at the urgent call of a familiar voice, they 
came to their senses, and hastily dragged him into 
the canoe and were swept southward by the swift 
current. 

The Indians returned to the camp, and found the 
missionaries' batteaux too clumsy, while one of their 
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own canoes was useless, and the other was too small 
to carry them all, thus making pursuit of the cou- 
riers by water out of the question. They next 
turned to plundering the bales of goods. Heaping 
what took their fancy into the sound canoe till it 
was perilously full, they sent it up-stream to their 
camp in charge of the two youngest savages, who 
had not yet earned the title of warrior, and were, in 
a measure, their slaves. 

The remaining warriors spent some time in 
adorning themselves with the gaudiest of the 
trinkets. They scalped the couriers, whose long 
locks tempted them, and tumbled their bodies into 
the river, but the nuns they passed by without a look. 
Then, burning with implacable vengeance, they 
again fled by the forest trail down the river, in 
relentless pursuit of those who had escaped them, 
well knowing that their cruel allies. Hunger and 
Thirst, would sooner or later force them to land. 

They had been gone perhaps an hour when the wet 
draggled figure of Brother Chabct rose from the 
weeds, and, after glancing wildly around, he ran 
into the forest like one demented. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



DIONIS' AWAKENING 



Gasping and throwing out her hands, as does 
one drowning, almost suffocated by the burden of 
the dead bodies fallen upon her, Dionis came back 
to consciousness. For a few moments she was too 
dazed to realize what had befallen. Then she 
pushed feebly at the weight upon her, and her 
hands encountered soft, warm flesh, still limp with 
the heat of life. 

It all came back with a rush, this sudden, hideous 
thing that had leaped upon them ! She felt she must 
shriek aloud in horror. Then she remembered that 
one scream would bring upon her torture, or cap- 
tivity compared to which such a death as that of 
the sisters was blessed. No, no! Silence, though 
her heart burst ! 

She managed to crawl from under the dead 
bodies. She looked toward the boats. One was 
missing! She was abandoned! 

She knew that the savages could not have been 
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gone long, that, rapacious as murderous, they would 
return for the spoils. 

What could she do to save herself; where hide? 
Helpless ! Forsaken in this sinister forest with sav- 
ages all about her! She stood staring desperately 
in search of a hiding-place, and her eye fell upon the 
overturned, shattered canoe. Its prow dug into the 
sand, its stem lay in the shallow water. The splin- 
tered side was towJird her, crushed like an egg- 
shell. 

With the instinct of self-preservation keenly 
aroused, she perceived that it would be a safe re- 
treat. She walked backward across the sand to it, 
putting to use the craft the woodsmen had taught 
her. She flung herself beside it, with one hand 
raised the light birch-bark shell, rolled under it, and 
let it settle above her to its old position. Though 
she lay partly on the sand and partly in the shallow 
water, ice-cold from the frostiness of the October 
night, she was not aware of it, for all her faculties 
were bent on listening. Her breath was almost sus- 
pended. Her heart beat so loudly that she feared 
it could be heard like drum-taps, on the sides of 
the canoe so closely surrounding her. The savage 
might hear it; or it might drown his stealthy ap- 
proach. 
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She lay thus in agonizing suspense for half an 
hour. She heard the finest sounds of the forest, 
softly padded feet struggling through trailing vines; 
pebbles rolling under the passage of some insect; 
the sudden trickle of dry sand ; strange rustling of 
willows ; the fine crackling of twigs ; the leap of a 
fish ; all sounds that, under no stress, she would not 
have distinguished. 

She compelled her heart to quiet, her breath- 
ing to slow measure, her whole body to a silence 
like that of the tiny minnows at play beside 
her. 

At last, far and faint, she heard what she had 
dreaded, what she had strained her ears to hear, the 
faint fall of moccasined feet, timed as one! As if 
in a trance she awaited their coming. They at once 
approached the batteaux, giving no heed to the dead, 
nor so much as a glance at the useless canoe. She 
heard them portioning out the spoils, uttering now 
and then a harsh guttural sound. Her heart stopped 
with a jerk when she heard light footsteps beside 
her hiding-place. If the savage stooped close over 
it she were lost! He paused an instant, then, with 
a grunt and a contemptuous kick upon its shattered 
side, he turned and walked away, saying something 
in his own tongue to his companions. A shudder 
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ran through the little craft as if in sympathy with 
the terror-stricken girl beneath it. 

They left her and returned to the place where the 
dead lay ; there they paused for a time. There was 
a short consultation among them, then she heard 
their light swift feet as they fled upon the river- 
trail, and were gone. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE DISCOVERY 

The two young savages in the heavily laden 
canoe had hardly rowed a quarter of a league up- 
stream when they fell into hot dispute about the 
division of the spoils, each fancying the same garish 
trinkets, and their voices rose with quick yelping 
like a lonely dog's. So angry were they as to lose 
sight of caution, and, when they reached a sharp 
inward bend of the river, they came almost into col- 
lision with a fleet of canoes, in each of which sat 
two fully armed men. 

They were Fauchet and his woodsmen returning 
from their expedition to the upper towns. The fall 
of the river was abrupt here and they were not 
using their long paddles save in steering. 

They had stopped at the place selected for the 
new mission, and. finding that Father Doutrelle and 
his company had not yet arrived, Fauchet was beset 
with sharp anxiety, so that, without pause for sleep, 
he had continued on down the river in hope of fall- 
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ing in with them. When he came abreast of the 
Indians one glance was sufficient. The very char- 
acter of the spoils told a tale of murder. By other 
tokens, too, Fauchet knew the deed was newly done ; 
that the camp must be near. There was no time to 
waste on these petty thieves. Therefore he let them 
go on their way, which they did with frantic haste. 

" Natchez in the Illinois ! " he muttered. 

Though the rapid current had carried them out of 
gun-shot of the savages, Jaques could not resist 
sending a shot after them. It was instantly an- 
swered from the forest. 

With one impulse Jaques and Fauchet ran their 
canoe ashore, and, with a word, the Chevalier or- 
dered the boats to the quieter water near where a 
brook emptied into the river. Fauchet, with Jaques 
at his heels, slipped into the forest, and at once they 
were grappling hand in hand with two savages, 
naked and oiled, who slipped from their grasp and 
ran swiftly up-stream, following the direction of the 
canoes. 

When well within the shelter of a thicket one 
paused, and, with a malignant look, drew his knife, 
and threw it with tremendous force, with that pecul- 
iar upward lift and downward dip, only acquired 
by long practice by the most skilful knife-throwers 
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among the savages. Fauchet, reloading, warned by 
a shrill cry from Jaques, leaped back, just as the 
blade made the downward plunge, and jHnned his 
foot fast to the earth. 

He ground his teeth with rage and pain, then 
stooped and pulled out the knife. Jaques fell to his 
knees and tore off his moccasin, sucked the wound, 
and then, taking his own kerchief from his neck, 
quickly bound up the injured foot. 

All this passed so quickly that they had not had 
time to observe the terrible signs of tragedy which 
lay but a few paces beyond them. 

The wilderness altar was only some twenty paces 
off at the edge of the forest, behind its leafy screen, 
which hid it from their sight. The unctuous odor 
of the burning candles was in the air, still wanly 
flaring in the full daylight. 

" We must seek covert, monsieur, said Jaques, 
"those bucks were doubtless the scouts of some 
war-party ! " 

He supported Fauchet to the covert of hazel and 
sassafras near at hand. They pushed through it — 
to find an appalling sight! Before them lay the 
huddled bodies of the nuns. It was a spectacle new 
even to this forest, old in deeds of atrocity. Jaques* 
scream of horror brought the others quickly to the 
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spot. For an instant they stood stupefied, then each, 
according to his nature, gave way to his feehngs. 

Fauchet stared with face blanched and eyes fixed 
as the nuns' with the horror of it, his voice dead 
within him. Suddenly, his horror changed to rage 
so malignant and vengeful that even Jaques shrank 
from him in fear. 

One man laughed in the sudden brief idiocy of 
terror; Jean crossed himself and gabbled prayers 
for the dead ; Raoul stood mute and seemed like to 
faint, he who could rip up a red man as callously as 
he gutted a fish; another fell prone upon his face, 
torn with mighty sobs. Never before had the wild 
savagery of the forest overcome them. Their forti- 
tude melted before it, and oozed from their eyes in 
slow, unaccustomed tears. 

Jaques recovered first, and said despairingly: 

" I warned him — I warned him — He would 
not heed ! " 

Fauchet, forgetful of his wound, would have nm 
forward to see if so much as a spark of life remained 
in the sisters; but a twinge of agony ran through 
him. With a groan he sank to earth, and motioned 
to Jaques to turn toward him the faces of the dead. 

" There are but two ! " said Jaques in a low, fear- 
ful voice. 
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" Where is the girl ? " cried Fauchet. 

** She is not here, monsieur ; nor are the priests I " 

" They have carried her off ! " Fauchet could 
scarcely breathe the words; he choked with the 
agony they cost. 

" 'Twere a worse fate than this ! " said Jaques as 
he raised in his a hand that still held the crucifix. 

" After them ! " cried Fauchet. " The devils have 
carried her off ! " 

*' And the priests? " questioned Jaques. 

" What do I care for priests ! They are men, and 
like men will look out for themselves ! But she — " 
and his voice ended in a groan. " Begone, I say ! 
Begone all of you! Take the boats; part go up, 
part down the river. Do not return without her ! " 
he screamed furiously. 

** And leave you alone, monsieur, wounded as you 
are? The saints forbid!" 

" Man, do you, too, seek death — with this ? *' 
and he tore his knife from his belt. 

Jaques did not quail, but said gently : 

" Even that, monsieur, if it will save you! " 

" I command it ! " snarled Fauchet. " Go ! I 
have said it ! Go ! " 

" Not before I find some place of safety for you, 
monsieur I " 
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With all the cunning of the woodsman Jaques 
found covert for him, and hid him in the thick copse 
of hazel, bedding him in leaves. 

" Monsieur, I will return if life is in me, and I 
would gladly give that life for your happiness." 

" Do not return without her if you love me ! 
Cache a canoe in the old place, and give no thought 
to me, my more than brother, but all, all, to her 
recovery ! " 

With a clasp of the hand, and a parting word, 
Jaques left him and joined the others. 

Sick with agony of mind which made him forget 
his throbbing wound, Fauchet saw, as in a vision, 
all that awaited the girl were she indeed a captive 
among the savages; a fate more terrible than 
death ! 

The sun mounted higher and the soft purple mists 
which swathed the blazoned forest, and hung softly 
over the brown river, were dissipated in the glow of 
the mellow October day. The effluence of moist, 
ripened leaves, wet with the melting of frost, filled 
the air. Above the grand intoning of the Wabash, 
he heard the high chatter of the brook, overlaying 
it as a child's voice in a crowd does the hoarse voices 
of men. His fever mounted with the sun, the touch 
of poison from the tip of the savage's knife burned 
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in his blood. A fearful thirst consumed him, which 
he could no longer endure. He listened keenly for 
any sound that would indicate the presence of man, 
and heard nothing but the thundering of his own 
pulses. 

With the aid of a staff he cut from the hazel, he 
drew himself up until he could peer over his hiding- 
place. Nothing was in sight. With one hand 
clutching the twigs, and the other his stick, he man- 
aged to reach the open ground, but he could go no 
further ; deprived of the aid of the bushes his slight 
staff bent under him and he sank to the ground with 
a groan of pain. Crazed with thirst, reckless of the 
savage, he crawled painfully along the sand to the 
mouth of the brook. He drank like one famished 
and, when his thirst was satisfied, turned to go back 
to his hiding-place. At that moment his eye fell 
upon the canoe. 

" Here is a means of escape should there be sud- 
den need ! " he thought. 

He crept to it, examined it narrowly, saw that, 
although it was shattered, it yet held together. 
With a jerk he turned it over. Rigid as stone, like 
one spellbound, he stared down upon a woman's 
body, — dead, as he thought. 

Dionis, stiff and motionless from terror, could not 
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cry out. " The savage! " was the only thought of 
her numbed brain. 

With a sob Fauchet flung himself beside her, and 
raised her face from the sand. Her eyes were 
closed, her teeth clenched, her lips bloodless from the 
stress of terror. 

He stroked back the damp strands of her hair, 
and, at the tenderness of his touch, and the sound 
of his grief, she unclosed her eyes. 

He stared, helplessly, unable to grasp the truth, 
till she smiled wanly. Then, like a frightened child, 
she wailed: 

" Oh, monsieur, monsieur, why did you not come 
tome?" 

" Dieu de Dieux! Dionis! — You live! — 'Tis 
not your frightened soul returned for the moment ? 
— You live?" 

He trembled with the intensity of his feelings. 
He could not believe his sight, till the girl's feeble 
sobbing waked the man in him. Then all his wit, 
his courage, his power to act, came back with a rush ! 

"Quick, Dionis, quick! — out of this! — at any 
moment the savages may return ! " 

Forgetful of his wound, he sprang to his feet; 
but a stab of agony felled him to the earth. 

" Oh, monsieur, what is it ? " she cried, the sight 
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of his pain bringing her to herself as nothing else 
could have done. 

The spasm passed and he said : " It is nothing ! — 
it is over ! My foot is wounded slightly — " 

She sprang to his help, full of energy and compas- 
sion : " Monsieur, I am strong, lean on my 
shoulder ! " 

" Needs must, ma'm'selle, if you will pardon the 
freedom ! " he replied with a touch of his first gal- 
lant manner, long since left oflF. 

" Tell me where to go ? " she urged. 

He looked at her again intently, and said : " I can- 
not thank God enough, ma'm'selle, that I hap- 
pened — " 

"But where shall we go?" she interrupted. 
*'You, yourself, said the savage might come in- 
stantly ! " 

" Ah, ma'm'selle, are you not rejoiced, too? Do 
you not see in all this the leading of a kind Provi- 
dence? I have prayed Heaven — " 

His voice rose loud, and she looked at him with 
fear. Was he gone mad? She regarded him anx- 
iously, and saw that he was touched with sudden 
delirium. Now it was she who must act, she who 
must save him. 

** Come, come, mon ami, come with Dionis ! " she 
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coaxed, as if to a child. '' Come with Dionis to 
safety. Show her where to hide ! " 

" Yes, yes ! Will you come too — nowf You 
know you would not before! Oh, if you had, we 
had been spared all this ! But even this is welcome 
since it brings us together ! " 

" Come, monsieur ! " she urged, throwing her arm 
about his shoulder. 

" Since you wish it, ma'm'selle, Fauchet is at your 
service ! " he said with the gallant air of a courtier, 
then added earnestly, with that sudden change of 
manner of the fevered, " Even his life ! — Come ! " 

Slowly and painfully they made their way back 
to the matted thicket. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



IN HIDING 



Day crept into darkness. Dionis sat all night 
long with Fauchet's head pillowed on her lap, her 
terror of the savages and of the wilderness forgot- 
ten in her anxiety for him. He dozed fitfully, and, 
when half awake, he rambled wildly, now of am- 
buscades, now of peltries, now chattering gaily with 
the Indians. She feared this babbling might betray 
them to the savage, and would soothe him to quiet 
with voice and hand. 

It was with thankfulness she saw the twilit mom, 
like a wan ghost in its floating garments of mist, 
creep through the forest. Between the latticed 
twigs she saw the dull river slowly brighten with the 
morning sunshine upon it, as it rolled ceaselessly 
and solemnly on its solitary way. Its hoarse voice 
had more than once deceived her into thinking her 
enemies were at hand. The little wood animals 
came with the dawn to slake their thirst, then scur- 
ried off in a panic of imagined fears. Squirrels 
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flashed round and round the boles of great trees 
in play. A kingfisher's voice clattered as he 
dipped into the stream for prey. A great com- 
pany of crows flew southward to the wild rice- 
fields ; a hedgehog crept from its den, with its half- 
grown young trailing after, in search of tender 
leaves. 

When she saw all these provided for in this ter- 
rifying forest, she wondered much that those ap- 
pointed to dominion over them should be so help- 
less, so desolate there. Surely it was a great price 
to pay for that one ancient sin! Left alone, she 
mused, she might not starve till winter raged, but 
then even the comfort of water would be withdrawn 
from her, bound in the iron grip of ice. The birds 
were wiser than she. 

But left here with the care of a man sick unto 
death, what hope was there? Had she died with 
them, — and she looked dejectedly toward the nuns, 
as yet unburied — he would have been spared. Now 
both would die! He soon, perhaps; she, maybe, 
after lingering long, — unless — Her soul 
blanched at the savage alternative. 

While these thoughts filled her mind her hand was 
mechanically smoothing Fauchet's hair, for she 
found she could quiet him thus. Suddenly her eyes 
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fell to his face, compelled by his fixed gaze. She 
smothered a startled cry. 

" It is not as you seem to think, ma'm'selle ! " he 
murmured. " Fauchet is not so easily ended." 

" Thanks be to all the saints ! — You are bet- 
ter?" 

" Yes, thanks be to one not yet sainted ! " he re- 
plied, raising himself to a sitting position. Then, 
looking into her face closely, he said tenderly : *' You 
have not slept, poor child ! Come — I am still upon 
your charity. We will go to the brook and refresh 
ourselves ! " 

" But, monsieur the savages may — " 

" What, have you heard them ? " 

"Not yet! But — " 

" You are not likely to do so at this hour. Doubt- 
less they have gorged themselves with the stores, 
and will sleep like winter bears ! Come." 

Bearing his weight on Dionis* shoulder, Fauchet 
managed to hobble to the brook. There they re- 
freshed themselves by bathing their hands and faces, 
and with long draughts of cool water. Then 
Fauchet examined his wounded foot. It was an 
ugly purple, swollen to bursting. He was a thor- 
ough woodsman, and said coolly: 

" Had I not worn bull-hide moccasins, and had 
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not Jaques sucked the wound so promptly, it would 
have been the end of Fauchet. The knife was 
dipped in a deadly poison; but, thanks to my 
knowledge of woodcraft, all will be well soon I 
A drink of water is refreshing, but a bit of 
venison or a bear-steak would do much to rid 
me of this weakness I feel. Ma'm'selle, Tm fam- 
ished." 

'' I am, too, monsieur, though I had not known 
it, nor ever thought to feel it again ! " 

" Ma'm'selle, put it all behind you ! You must ! 
Think of our position here in the forest ! It might 
be worse, for I know it through and through. We 
must use all the courage and cheerfulness we can 
command to bear the delays, the hardships, before 
us!" 

" Monsieur, I am not cowardly — now. I could 
endure all without a murmur ; but you are wounded 
— helpless — " 

"Helpless?" he interrupted with a smile, seeing 
her on the verge of tears. " Far from it ! With a 
trusted lieutenant, such as you will make. Will 
you?" 

" Yes, monsieur." 

" And you will obey without question — " 

"Yes; unless — " 
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** There speaks the woman ! Can she be wholly 
submissive ? " 

'* Monsieur, I only meant that I would obey tm- 
less I saw you attempting something beyond your 
strength, something that might be hurtful to your 
wound. Monsieur, you will not spare yourself. I 
must see that you do! That is why I hesitated to 
promise ! " 

Fauchet smiled tenderly upon her, for her solici- 
tude was most sweet, and he said : 

" Well, I submit to you in that with my whole 
heart." 

First, then, your foot needs attention." 
No, ma'm'selle, those — rest their souls! — 
must be buried. But, first, we must eat if we 
would be strong enough." 

*' Are we not in greater danger here every mo- 
ment? Should we wait to eat?" 

" A day later possibly there will be danger, but 
savages who have gorged and danced all night will 
doubtless sleep long. I doubt if they will return 
here at all. They were Natchez, out of their allotted 
hunting ground, and fear of the rightful owners 
will keep them away! But the war-paint; I can't 
explain that — " he added musingly, as if to him- 
self. 
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" Monsieur, they carried off in their canoe most 
of the things of use to us ! " and she looked around 
at the rejected articles strewn on the ground, cum- 
brous and wortliless to any one in their plight. 

** Ah, then we need not fear them ! " he said cheer- 
fully, to reassure her, but he well knew it was al- 
most the Moon of the Hunt, and that hunting- 
parties from the upper villages would be passing 
this way. From what he had learned and seen 
he was compelled to suspect their loyalty to the 
French. 

His eyes were keener than those of his com- 
panion, and he discovered a few household utensils 
and garments which the savages had missed. With 
an exclamation of pleasure, he discovered a doe- 
skin bag holding all of a gallon of corn, and a little 
jerked venison, the usual rations of the courier 
when in the forest. Pitifully little remained of the 
generous stores the housewifely Cecile had insisted 
on bringing into the forest. It was strange indeed 
to see metal cups and pannikins here, trampled to 
shapelessness by careless feet. It suggested pain- 
fully to Dionis the peaceful domesticity of that 
far-off nunnery in France. 

" They could never realize, poor souls," said 
Fauchet, as he pointed to the spot where the dead 
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nuns lay, "nor could Father Doutrelle, the sav- 
agery of the forest, the utter brutality, where the 
wisest in woodcraft, the strongest in brute coinage 
can hardly be safe; nor that the refined bravery of 
the Old World is of no avail here where men must 
kill or be killed!" 

" 'Tis a cruel, cruel fate ! " murmured Dionis, 
with tearful eyes. 

" Le bon Dieu has mercifully spared them much 
crueller knowledge. They died instantly," com- 
forted Fauchet. 

They had reached the open space where the altar 
stood. The soil was light and sandy, penetrated 
through and through with rootlets, and here they 
determined to bury the nuns. Fauchet sat upon the 
ground and, with the aid of a broken paddle, 
scooped up the earth, and Dionis piled it to one 
side. For many hours they labored until they had 
made a wide shallow grave. Then Dionis painfully 
dragged the bodies to it, a thing she did not dream 
she could do till the whip of necessity goaded her 
to it. 

When they were decently disposed within the 
grave, Dionis sank to her knees and prayed silently, 
Fauchet reverently watching her. Then they cov- 
ered them with the sand, and heaped stones, which 
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Dionis rolled from the river's brim, over this lonely 
grave of the two wilderness martyrs. 

After all was done, weary and reeking with 
sweat, they refreshed themselves with a drink of 
water and a handful of com. 

" We must be careful of our food, ma'm'selle, till 
I am able to find more for us," he said, to give a 
turn to her thoughts, for she was mournful and 
depressed. '' Tis a thousand pities the canoe is 
useless — " 

" If it had not been, monsieur, I would not have 
been here with you now ! " Then she told him of 
the return of the Indians. 

" That, too, is one of our blessings ! " he cried, 
secretly terrified at the narrowness of her escape. 

Fauchet was much exhausted by their labors ; but, 
Dionis thought, the profuse sweating had cleared 
his blood of the poison. It was all he could do to 
hobble to their hiding-place, bearing heavily on her 
shoulder. She had burdened herself with the few 
articles Fauchet had thought would be useful, 
among them the priest's cloak. When they reached 
the safety of the thicket Fauchet fell limply to the 
ground with a half suppressed groan. 

Dionis was terrified. 

" Oh, monsieur, you are wearied to death ! Don't, 
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don't leave me, like the others ! " she implored hys- 
terically. 

Instantly Fauchet sat up; he saw that she was 
near losing control of herself. 

" IVe no intention of it, ma'm'selle!" he an- 
swered in a cool matter-of-fact voice. " Never 
fear! You do not shake oflF Fauchet so easily. A 
soupqon of poison will hardly kill met You need 
rest! Lie down and go to sleep, and Til keep 
watch." 

" No, no — " 

" What, disobeying orders, ma'm'selle I Down, 
I say!" 

He took her by the shoulder and gently forced 
her to the earth. With a sigh she stretched herself 
out, every muscle relaxed, so weary that her very 
eyelids were tired, and she could not keep them 
from falling. Fauchet covered her warmly with 
the cloak and she lay as in a stupor while Fauchet 
kept watch. 

Notwithstanding their peril from his almost help- 
lessness, from the savages, from starvation even, he 
forgot all while he sat with his eyes bent upon her, 
his heart full of her. He felt as if he had been 
beckoned thither by the hand of Destiny to save her 
from the savage ; yes, and from her final vows. It 
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could not be that God had other design when He 
had again and again led him to her defence. 

Here they were, like the first pair, alone, not in 
the sweet safety of a lovely garden, but in the stem 
savagery of the wide wilderness. He was her only 
protector; on him depended her very life, and his 
it should be to have and to hold! Did not these 
things confirm his right of possession? 

He was convinced it was true I 



CHAPTER XXVII 

PRISONERS OF THE FOREST 

The next morning broke dull and threatened one 
of the cold rains that fall in autumn. Dionis was 
much refreshed by her soimd sleep, but Fauchet was 
pale and worn from his night-long vigil. A rain 
of even weeks' duration was nothing, were he un- 
wounded and with his men. His foot was, and 
would be for many days, too sore to put to the 
ground, for the knife had plunged through the mass 
of small bones and nerves of the instep, and the 
wound needed soothing applications made of the 
herbs that only the Indian and the woodsman knew, 
but which he could not hunt for in his crippled state. 
Indeed, now that a stormy period threatened, per- 
haps days and weeks of rain, sheltered only by a 
thicket now almost leafless, such a search was not 
to be thought of. 

Such exposure of one so tenderly nurtured as 
Dionis would bring upon her illness, perhaps death. 
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His first care, therefore, must be to find shelter for 
the girl; for it was now impossible to leave the 
forest. Fauchet was as familiar with it as any sav- 
age; he knew that the great buffalo trace was 
within less than half a league, and that at this sea- 
son hunting parties would almost daily pass through 
the forest upon it, bound for the hunting-grounds 
to the south. As long as both Foxes and Maumees 
were in the neighborhood he feared for their safety. 
Indeed, he doubted even the upper village tribes, 
for, where once they had been friendly, they were 
now morose or insolent, and gave every token of 
having been tampered with. That the g^rl might 
be perfectly safe, therefore, while he recovered, — 
for, should Jaques not come, all his powers would be 
called into use to save her and himself, — he must 
find some sort of shelter, deep among the trees, not 
less than half a league from the broad way of the 
bison. If they remained here discovery was in- 
evitable. 

After breaking their fast with a handful of com 
and a draught of water, he said to Dionis : 

" Ma'm'selle, we must leave this place at 
once ! " 

She looked at him, startled. He answered the 
look: 
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" No, no! there is no new danger. Trust me! — 
But we must stay in the forest a few days till my 
foot heals enough to journey on — " 

" I do trust you, as you know well ! But dare you 
try to walk now, monsieur? I thought you looked 
paler and more worn — " 

" Your eyes see at once too much and too little," 
he said, with a smile. " If you will find for me a 
stout stick, and will lend me the help of your 
shoulder, we will be off! " 

He handed her the hatchet, and she soon brought 
to him a strong young sapling which he trimmed 
into a staff. He attached the bag of com to his 
belt, then dropped the cup and pannikin into it, laid 
his hand upon her shoulder, and said : 

" Now to the brook, ma'm'selle, and, what is the 
more unpleasant for you, to the water ! " 

Dionis cast a tearful look around, and her face 
became unutterably sad ; but Fauchet shook his head 
slowly at her and said: 

"Ma'm'selle, forget it all! Waste no strength 
in mourning now. If men harbored one thought 
of all the unnumbered atrocities of the wilderness 
they could not live for very grief and rage. Come, 
be brave and put it all aside ! " 

His hand pressed her shoulder like a caress, his 
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eyes were tenderly pitiful, yet the next moment his 
manner was cheerful and businesslike. 

They followed the little brook to where it crossed 
the great trace, then on, deeper still into the forest. 
Fauchet made his way along very slowly and pain- 
fully, and the girl's grief was swallowed up in care 
of, and anxiety for, him. They paused now and 
then to listen that they might learn if they were fol- 
lowed, or if, by any chance, a hunting party was on 
the march. All was quiet save the ordinary sounds 
of the forest awakening at break of day ; the rustle 
of wild turkeys in hurried flight; the scamper of 
little beasts ; the thud of dropping nuts ; the gentle 
drift of falling leaves; the murmur of the stream 
itself. 

After each pause Fauchet hurried on, not • yet 
satisfied of safety. Where the trees were less ex- 
posed to the full sweep of the wind, as beside the 
river, they grew larger and larger. Dionis was 
awed by the stupendous reaches of the forest. She 
shuddered to think what would have been her fate 
had not Providence again sent this man to her aid 
and comforting. 

Now Fauchet began to examine the larger trees 
attentively. There were numerous little open spaces 
where, long since, some forest giant had fallen, tear- 
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ing down others to bear them company. Now and 
then they came upon shallow ravines, and semi- 
circles of low hills, but as yet the surface was lightly 
broken. They walked onward some distance, when, 
at last, Fauchet said with satisfaction : 

" That place will do, I think! TwiU be the very 
spot for a secret camp, tmless I mistake all the 
signs! 

Dionis rejoiced to hear this, for she was faint 
with fatigue from supporting him, and with the 
roughness of the walk; but she would have 
died rather than complain or give way to 
weakness. 

With the sagacity of the true woodsman Fauchet 
selected the place for the camp. Nothing could have 
been more secluded. It was a little dell surrounded 
by low hills on all sides, save on the east. The 
winds of the north, the south and the west were 
faithful messengers of the savage, as it was in these 
directions that nearly all the trails ran. Here the 
winds blew over them, gathering no tell-tale sound. 
The shallow hill-sides were covered with shrubs, the 
dell itself was crowded with them. In one spot lay 
a heap of trees thrown down in the rage of some 
storm, and a giant gum-tree towered solemnly over 
all. 
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The Httle brook was conveniently near, yet distant 
enough not to carry their voices. 

They had paused near a group of saplings, and 
Fauchet's quick eye singled out one that could, with 
a little chopping and whittling, be turned into a 
crutch. This was soon done, and, with it under his 
arm, the weight on Dionis' shoulder was relieved. 

Fauchet rapidly noted every point of vantage : 

" We can find nothing better suited to our 
needs ! " he cried. " That great hollow tree is just 
what I hoped for! That pile of fallen timber is a 
god-send! It must have been cast there for the 
sheltering of some destitute wretch. Well, I am 
he ! " Fauchet said cheerfully. 

It all looked sadly forlorn to the girl, but his hope- 
fulness put heart into her, and she looked with in- 
terest at the great tree and the pile of smaller ones, 
without the slightest notion why he was so elated 
over them. 

The huge gum-tree towered in lofty pride with a 
head as red as any Esau's, but its grand bole, mighty 
of girth, was scarred with a great arch-shaped hole, 
two or three feet from the ground, which might 
have come from the too deep blazing of some savage 
a century ago, or from the fire of some careless 
hunter, when whites first penetrated to these wilds. 
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Fearing that it might harbor some sleeping bear, 
surfeited on wild honey, Fauchet bade Dionis stay 
where she was while he went to look at it, and he 
slowly pushed his way to it through the under- 
brush. Seeing many deep scratches on the bark, 
which proved the tree to be a resort of bears, he 
unsheathed his knife before he peered cautiously 
into the hollow, and was relieved to find it 
empty. 

The cavity was of great size, and was high 
enough for him to stand in upright. It was at least 
five feet across, and the soft rotted wood had grad- 
ually sunk to the bottom, not less than a foot in 
thickness, flooring it. He was as delighted as if he 
had come upon the palace of Aladdin. 

He beckoned eagerly to Dionis to come to him, 
and she soon stood at his side. 

" Here, ma'm'selle, is the shelter we need for 
you ! " he cried cheerfully. 

Dionis peeped through the opening and was not 
a little dismayed. It was indeed close quarters! 
To her it seemed a disagreeable dark hole in a tree ; 
to him it was a delightful refuge for her, from 
storm and cold. The point of view counts much 
in the sum of happiness, and Fauchet was well 
pleased at that moment. The opening was about 
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the lift of his leg from the ground, and Fauchet, 
bearing on her shoulder, managed to clamber in. 

" It is dry and safe, ma'm'selle, and can be made 
as cozy as any lady's boudoir. Hold the cloak up 
to the hole like a bag ! " 

She complied wonderingly, and he tumbled into it 
a quantity of rotted leaves. 

** Now carry them away about fifty paces to the 
east, and dump them in a place where they'll not be 
noticed ! " 

She obeyed, and on her return found him hacking 
the rotted wood, dry as punk, from around the in- 
side of the trunk, letting it fall to the bottom of the 
hollow. Then, propped on his crutch, he trampled 
it smooth and made of it a corklike covering over 
the bottom, four or five inches thick. 

" Now gather leaves, the dryest you can find, and 
bring them to me ! " 

As she filled the cloak she wondered much at the 
cunning that could turn to good account such things. 
It seemed that a woodsman could make everjrthing 
bend to his use; things that a courtier or a priest 
would see nothing in at all ! Surely Grod was good 
to have sent this man! 

When the hollow was well filled with g^udy, 
sweet smdling leaves he called out cheerily : 
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" Now 'tis your turn at nest-building. You must 
take my place ! " 

He climbed out, then helped her to enter, laugh- 
ing a little at her awkwardness. 

" What next, monsieur ? " she asked, with awa- 
kened interest. 

" Trample those leaves till they are a firm flat 
bed, and I dare swear you will not wish, hereafter, 
to sleep upon down! " 

In her interest in this new occupation, — nest- 
building, Fauchet had called it, — Dionis forgot 
everything of past horror. She beg^n to trample 
the leaves, and shortly, turning the labor into sport, 
danced madly in the little circle, till Fauchet called 
out laughingly : 

" You'll soon fall in a faint, if you keep that up ! 
One would think you drunk with joy ! " 

But he was well pleased to see her spirits brighten, 
to see pink in her pale cheeks, to see her lips smiling, 
after her terrible experience. She seemed to make 
nothing of the enforced stay in the forest, and he 
blessed her ignorance. They were not heartless, but 
the momentary safety and relief almost intoxicated 
one of them at least; momentarily everything else 
was gone from their minds. 

*'0h, monsieur, I am drunk with joy! Did I 
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hope to be saved? Did I think that you would be 
my deliverer ? Oh, now I know how lost to hope I 
was I How I loved to live! I will forget all the 
terror ; I will be glad in — " 

— a bear's den, and — "he interrupted. 
With a bear ! '* she quickly added. 
This is yours alone," he said, looking within. 
" Your boudoir, your salon, your — anything you 
choose to call it ! " 

" My cell, perhaps ! " she observed demurely. 

** Never that ! " he said emphatically. " Better 
here than there — " with a gesture to the far north. 
" But, come ! There's still much to do before night. 
Let me assist you out ! " Bracing his shoulder 
against the tree, he gave her a hand, and she leaped 
lightly to the ground. 

" I feel equal to anything, monsieur ! — But, oh, 
I am hungry ! " 

*' It pleases me to hear you say that, ma'm'selle. 
I have noticed that you could scarcely manage 
to eat of our coarse fare. Earn your supper, 
then!" 

" Only tell me how — " 

" Help me to that pile of rotting logs. See them? 
— that great heap." 

She silently offered him her shoulder again, and 
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assisted him to the spot about twcxity paces from her 
tree. He b^;an to cut huge bsiUets from the logs, 
four Of five feet long, she watching him, woodenng 
what use he could possiUy have for diem. 

*' Now^ carry them to your own tree, ma*m*selle, 
one at a time!" 

She obeyed; and not till at the end of half an 
hour was he satisfied. Then he, also, returned to 
the gum-tree. He fitted one tnllet to the opening, 
to be set in position when Dionis was inside. The 
rest he placed against the tree outside so that only a 
crevice big enough for the girl to creep through was 
left, and thus she would be safely shut away from 
all harm. Out of nothing he had made her a warm 
shelter. 

'* But, monsieur, what of you? You are 
wounded! I cannot, cannot take this while you 
are unsheltered I " she turned to him with trembling 
lips and wet eyes. 

"Don't be troubled, ma'm'selle! You are not 
flattering; to my sagacity!" he said lightly. "Do 
you think a coureur des hois has not other re- 
sources? Come, I need all your strength, and tears 
weaken I " 

lie turned away, and she followed him back to 
the logs. To divert her, for her lips were trembling 
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and she was swallowing hard at a lump in her 
throat, he said : 

'' Will you stoop and look under those logs, 
ma*m'selle, and tell me how it seems ? " 

She crouched upon the ground, and thrust her 
head in an opening. At first she saw only a dusky 
space which gradually lightened as she looked. 

" Monsieur," came her muffled voice, " I see a 
long narrow space filled with leaves, newly carried 
here by the wind — " 

" Are the logs piled over it safely ? " 

She crept a little further in and answered: 

"Yes, monsieur, firm and safe. They seem 
tightly wedged together, and — Oh-h-h-h, mon- 
sieur, here is a great nest with a dozen speckled eggs 
in it ! '* she cried delightedly. 

Fauchet laughed. 

"Mind you throw them out carefully! They 
must be rotten ! " 

" I'm sure they can't be ! " came regretfully the 
muffled voice. 

Instead of throwing them out Dionis managed 
to make a pouch of her skirt and placed them care- 
fully in it, then she cautiously crept out backward, 
and brought them to him. 

" Wild turkey eggs ! " he said briefly, " sure to be 
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spoiled. No one knows how long they may have 
been abandoned." 

" Oh, monsieur, they must be good ! They look 
so pretty and fresh ! " 

" So hungry, poor child ! Well, FU try one ! " 

He broke it carefully, then said : " It is not spoiled, 
though hardly to be called fresh! 'Tis a miracle 
to find them now ! " 

" Ah, 'tis a gift from the good God! '* cried the 
girl. " We had so little, monsieur, and I was afraid 
you would starve yourself for me. Now we have 
food for a week ! " 

" A right frugal chatelaine you'd make, ma'm'- 
selle ! One egg a meal for less than a week ! " and 
Fauchet laughed teasingly. 

He jested to hide his pity for her. He knew she 
was almost famished, that she had scarcely eaten 
for almost two days, and now that she was free from 
terror and loneliness she felt the pangs of hunger 
keenly. But he could not spare her time to satisfy 
it now, for night was fast approaching, all the 
sooner because the sky was overcast, as it had been 
all day. 

Again his hatchet came into play. He filled the 
spaces between the heaped logs with billets of the 
rotted wood, Dionis at his side, working under 
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his direction, eager and helpful. This done to 
his satisfaction, he handed her the hatchet, and 
said: 

" Now, go to that thicket of hazel and cut as 
much of it as you can carry, and fetch it to 
me!" 

She did so, not once but many times, and soon 
Fauchet had a neat thatch of- hazel-boughs over the 
logs. 

He had taxed his strength to the utmost, and he 
drew a long breath when the last bough was laid 
on: 

" Twill be snug enough for any one ! for the 
purposes of sleep equal to the state chamber in the 
chateau of your ancestors, ma'm'selle ! " 

" You do not intend to sleep in that mean hole ! " 
she cried, dismayed. 

" Where else ? Fve slept in less snug quarters a 
thousand times! You forget! I'm a woodsman 
first, as I needs must be, an Indian trader, as well as 
the Chevalier Fauchet, with the King's own war- 
rant for a seigniory in this vast Illinois country 
hidden away in my breast ! " and he made her as 
sweeping a bow as circumstances permitted, in imi- 
tation of the courtiers at Versailles. 

"Monsieur, you turn everything into jest! If 
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it rain you will be wet through. I cannot bear to 
think of you thus exposed with your wound still so 
angry ! " she protested tremulously. 

" Ma foil — A woodsman is not a painted court- 
ier that he should be hurt by a few drops of water ! 
My brown will not come off ! " and he rubbed a 
finger on his cheek suggestively. " Many a night I 
have sheltered far worse! The breath of heaven I 
must have ! " 

" But not the rain ! " 

" Have it as you will, woman that you are ! " and 
he shrugged his shoulders. " Now you shall have 
your reward, my comrade ! " 

Dionis looked at him inquiringly. 

" Supper ! " 

They sat upon the ground and made a meal of 
parched corn and raw egg. Dionis had never known 
the zest that famine gives even to such poor fare, 
and she ate thankfully, and with a restrained eager- 
ness that was pitiful to Fauchet. 

The forest was now hung with silence and gloom, 
for it was the sunset hour though no sun was visible ; 
in another ten minutes darkness would fall. It had 
been a long, exhausting day, and, when their fast 
was broken, Fauchet said : 

" Now, ma'm'selle, I will see you snug in your 
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bear-den. I think this night you will sleep as safely 
as Fauchet can keep you." 

He watched her climb into the hollow, then said : 
" Now put the billet in place ! " He placed another 
in front of it, outside, and with a brief good-night 
turned to go. 

" Oh, monsieur, not that way surely, after this 
day ! Give me your hand ! " 

He turned and passed it through a crevice, then 
flushed deep red, and a joyous light sprang to his 
eyes, as she placed her lips upon it, though he knew 
it was but the expression of her gratitude. 

During that strange day he had resolved — as a 
man and chevalier should — not to use her forlorn 
position to his own advantage. The very circum- 
stances compelled a change of attitude toward her; 
for his honor's sake he must be brotherly, not lover- 
like; a protector, not a suitor; and this, though he 
loved her all the more for her dependence upon 
him, and he rejoiced in his own small measure of 
dependence upon her. He hoped strongly that 
affection might awaken in their close relations, and 
that at last it might be commuted into love as 
passionate as his. But honor forbade him to woo 
her. 

This kiss was the first token of affection. Tin- 
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gling with the joy of it, he crept, feet first, into his 
own poor shelter. 

In spite of the emotions Dionis' caress had 
awakened, his great weariness mastered him, and 
he at once fell asleep, so soundly that he was not 
awakened even when the water began to drip 
through his thatch after a smart shower. 

In his dreams he heard a supplicating voice, which 
came nearer and nearer, as if some lonely spirit were 
lost in the forest. He struggled in vain to rouse, 
with it sounding at his very ear. He thought a pale 
hand touched him, and he drew back so suddenly 
and violently as to awaken himself. 

Dionis' voice tremulously called his name from 
the dense darkness, and penetrated his muddled 
senses, through the howling of wind and beating 
of rain. 

"What is it, ma'm'selle?" he asked low, fearful 
of an ambush. 

" I could not sleep, monsieur, with the rain fall- 
ing, and you unprotected out here in this miserable 
place ! I have brought you the cloak ! " 

" How foolish ! I will not have it ! I am as snug 
as a bear. To a courier this is luxury! " 

" If you will not, monsieur, I cannot hope to 
rest." 
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Troublesome child ! " he said, but tenderly. 
To a man who can bed himself upon the bare 
ground this is nothing. Without the cloak you will 
suffer." 

" No, no ! I have heavy clothing and a thick bed 
of leaves in which I can burrow deep and warm. 
Then, too, the rain cannot reach me. I will not — 
I cannot rest, if you refuse me! " 

He made a motion to crawl out. 

" No, no ! You shall not ! I can climb into my 
bed without help. But, I will not close an eye, 
monsieur, if — " 

Fauchet managed to reach out his hands, and 
said: 

" Well, if I needs must, give it to me! " With 
one hand he grasped the cloak, with the other he 
caught hers and pressed it warmly. 

" 'Twas the thought of a loving heart, ma'm'- 
selle ! " 

She stole away to her own bed, and the sweetness 
of the thought that she had brought comfort to him 
soothed her so that she slept soundly till morning. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



A SEARCH FOR HERBS 



For two days and nights, after they were settled 
in their secret camp, it rained, and Fauchet and 
Dionis were compelled to pass the hours of day 
crowded together in the hollow tree. He whiled 
away the time with stories of adventure by river and 
in the forest; and she confided to him the minutest 
scrap of her uneventful life, down to the hour she 
met him at the inn door. 

He listened avidly, wondering at the simplicity of 
it; more and more impressed with her loneliness, 
her innocence ; wondering even more at the courage 
and patience, the loyalty to duty, which were joined 
to them. In their close, enforced companionship, 
reverence for her purity of mind and heart brought 
about a change in his manner; he grew more dif- 
fident, more doubtful of his own worthiness, even to 
be thus thrown with her; now no bold laughing 
glance was flashed upon her ; no audacious speeches 
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brought the red to her cheeks; there was a sort of 
tender timidity in all he said or did. 

She, missing his audacity of speech and manner, 
to which she had become accustomed, was puzzled 
by the change, and, as he grew more and more 
grave and even reserved, she was troubled by it, and 
wondered if it were because he wearied of her, and 
found her a tiresome, silly girl. She forgot that she 
had been a novice, in these absorbing hours when 
she devoted herself to him, thought for him, even 
lived because of him. It puzzled and irritated her, 
and she gave way to little fits of petulance, which 
he bore with the pensive indulgence one extends to 
a sick child. She was not sufficiently versed in the 
ways of the world to know that his restraint came 
from his sense of honor. 

They were both relieved when the storm slackened 
by noon of the third day. Fauchet's foot was still 
useless, frightfully inflamed and swollen, though 
Dionis had faithfully dressed it, binding it with 
strips torn from her own garments. 

" Monsieur," she said, " you are wise in herb- 
craft; can't you think of something that will help 
you, something the Indians use? I've been told 
that their medicine-men have great cunning with 
simples found here in the forest." 
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*' Yes, I, too, know many of them ; but I do 
not feel equal to stooping and bending in search of 
them ! " 

" Do you doubt my intelligence or my willingness, 
that you do not employ me ? " she said reproach- 
fully. 

" Neither, ma'm'selle. I only doubt the wisdom 
of sending my kindest of nurses, my best of com- 
rades, out into that! ** pointing through the opening, 
outside, where a smart sun-shower was falling. " It 
is from a purely selfish motive; for with you ill, 
and me wounded, our plight would be most mis- 
erable ! " 

" I know how * selfish,* monsieur ! " 

" What could I do without my comrade to cheer 
and tend me ? " 

" Monsieur," she said abruptly, " the com is al- 
most gone ! " 

" I have lived a week at a time, ma'm'selle, with- 
out other food than roots; but, with you — " and 
he gave an impatient shrug, then said with a laug^ : 
" Water alone will keep us alive for days ! Sleep 
and water are good friends to us in our situation ! " 

For answer Dionis rose and stared through the 
peep-hole, and cried joyfully : 

*' It was only a passing shower, monsieur, the 
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last one, come to say * Adieu ! ' I think the long 
rain is ended; it is now nothing more than a mist. 
I beg you, tell me exactly what to hunt for, the leaf, 
the stalk, the root, and I will go now and search for 
them ! " She began eagerly to shove out the blocks 
of wood from the opening. 

" I cannot permit it ! Never ! " 

" But, monsieur, your foot does not heal, and 
you've just told me you know what will cure it. I 
am selfish, I know, but, oh, monsieur, you cannot 
know how the gloom and terror of this great forest 
overpowers me! My very soul trembles before it! 
Austere, cruel, savage ! — You must get well and 
take me from it ! " she sank into her old place des- 
pondently. 

" You've shown me none of this all these days ! " 
said Fauchet reproachfully. " I have never been 
happier I " 

" Happy, monsieur, with that foot ! " 

" No ; with you ! " he replied with a whimsical 
smile. 

Dionis laughed, in spite of herself, at the turn 
her tragic mood had taken, and said coaxingly: 

" Dear, kind monsieur, you who have been every- 
thing to me — " 

" And would ever more be ! " muttered Fauchet. 
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*' What did you sa>% monsieur? I did not catch 
the words ! " 

'* The ^irt of them was that when you plead so 
charmingly it is hard to deny you, even when I know 
you run a great risk by venturing into the forest — " 

" Then I may go ? " hastily assumed Dionis. 

"If you must, you must, I suiqwse!" replied 
Fauchet reluctantly. 

Dionis sprang up joyfully and put on the cloak. 
Her face was bright and animated, her lips smiled 
archly, and Fauchet knew he had been tricked into 
consent by her clever acting. She despondent ? She 
overcome? It did not now appear so. The whee- 
dling rogue! 

" Now I am ready for your directions, monsieur. 
Imagine me Simpler Extraordinary to the Chevalier 
Fauchet! Tell me exactly what to do, where to 
look, — and all ! " 

Fauchet smiled at her eagerness, but at heart he 
was anxious ; for her sense of direction was faulty, 
her knowledge of herbs naught, though her courage 
was superb, her daring boundless, when employed 
for another. He told her how to mark the trail she 
took by bending a twig here, by setting a stone there, 
by noting some peculiarity of tree or shrub. He 
gave her directions so painstaking and which showed 
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such minute knowledge of plant-life that she was 
filled with admiring surprise. He told her the 
haunts of the herbs she needed, and of certain 
mosses which, with the Indians, took the place of 
bandages, which latter were now a very uncertain 
article since Dionis had used up most of the avail- 
able stuff. And he warned her to hide instantly 
should she hear any unwonted sound in the forest. 

" You know, ma'm'selle," he cautioned, " you 
have a habit of listening to learn the cause before 
you hide. No true woodsman does that ! He hides 
first! If you desire to benefit me you will never 
cease to think of your own safety." 

He meditated a moment — " No ; I believe after 
all ril not let you go ! " 

" Tve already accepted your kind permission ! " 
cried Dionis mockingly. "And no chevalier takes 
back his word once he has passed it ! " 

" I'm glad to know you believe that, ma'm'selle! " 
he replied significantly. She slipped through the 
opening as he spoke, but she had not gone half a 
dozen paces when Fauchet's voice, with a note of 
trouble in it, called: 

" Dionis, Dionis. come back ! " 

She retraced the few steps she had taken and 
asked : " What is it, monsieur ? 
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*' I am afraid — " 

" A miracle ! " cried Dionis gaily, " Monsieur 
Fauchet turned coward ! " 

" For you, Dionis ! 'Tis no matter for jest ! 
Think what I may be sending you out to meet — " 

" Is not God in the forest, too, monsieur? " 

" Doubtless ; but red devils certainly are ! " he 
muttered. " Come inside, Dionis ! I forbid your 
going ! " and he stretched out his hand to grasp her 
arm, but she sprang lightly out of reach, laughing. 

** Had I not knowledge ; had you not made me 
wise in herb-lore, I had obeyed; but not now! 
Adieu ! " 

" Your hand in parting, ma'm'selle ! " 

" No, no, monsieur ! I much mistrust you ! " she 
said lightly. 

" Give it me ! give it me ! " 

Laughing, she obeyed, at arm's length. He bent 
to it and kissed her rosy palm, then slowly drew her 
to the opening, but she planted her feet stubbornly. 

" Treacherous, monsieur ? Td not thought it of 
you ! " she cried. 

Instinctively shifting from one foot to the other, 
he unwittingly bore his weight on his injured limb, 
and a sharp pang of pain made him loose his g^p 
on her hand. She sprang back out of his reach. 
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** You see, monsieur, you are punished for your 
deceit!" Observing him twist with pain, she said 
pityingly, " Does it hurt so much, mon ami? You 
realize now how badly you need the herbs ! " 

" I'm not a child ! " returned Fauchet gruffly. 

Dionis stiffened. " No, very much of a man ! " 
she flung back. " Adieu, monsieur ! — and if I 
never see you again — a long farewell ! " and she 
walked resolutely off, giving no heed to Fauchet, 
who entreated her to come back. 

Pausing behind a clump of spicewood she looked 
through the branches and saw him staring after her 
with troubled gaze. 

" Ah, poor monsieur," she murmured aloud. " I 
should not have spoken so unkindly! I will tell 
him so." She made a movement to return, but at 
that instant Fauchet's head disappeared. 

" 'Twere greater service to go on, perhaps ! " 

It was an hour past noon, and Dionis moved off 
cautiously, remembering Fauchet's warning, peering 
here and there in search of the roots and herbs he 
had told her to get. His instructions had been clear, 
but now and then she found herself puzzled because 
of the tiny differences of the herbs, such as a red 
berry or purple ; a hairy leaf or a smooth ; seed in 
dry capsule or in pulp ; when otherwise to her inex- 
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perienced eye they appeared precisely alike ; in such 
a predicament she gathered both. 

Not being forest-nurtured, she was soon so deeply 
absorbed in this pursuit that she forgot the eternal 
vigilance demanded in the wilderness. Oblivious 
of Fauchet's cautioning, once she even caught her- 
self humming a little tune. The swift scurry of a 
fox through the underbrush warned her to be silent. 
Thus aroused, it seemed to her the forest had sud- 
denly darkened to twilight. The sun was near its 
setting. She realized she had wandered far. Could 
she find the blazings which Fauchet told her she 
must make to mark the way of return ? It came to 
her that for some time she had made none! In a 
panic she hurriedly retraced her steps, but no sign of 
her making could she discover. She tried another 
and still another direction — to fail! She could 
have screamed aloud in terror, but for instinctive 
caution. She was lost! Lost in the stupendous 
reaches of that silent forest — to die there alone, or 
be destroyed by wild beasts, or, worse, enslaved by 
the savage ! Should she cry aloud to Fauchet ? No, 
he was too far off to hear. Then, he was so reck- 
less he would come to her at all hazards. She 
crashed through the underbrush, she flew through 
the open spaces between the widely planted trees. 
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At last she sank exhausted upon a log, utterly de- 
spairing. 

The long-drawn note of a forest-bird at last 
pierced through her stupefaction. She trembled 
with the eagerness of her listening ! It was the call 
Fauchet had taught her, in case of need, for a signal. 
It sounded again with desperate urgency. 

" He must be near ! " she said to herself. And, 
lost to all caution, she hurried toward the sound, to 
find that in all those three hours she had travelled in 
a circle, at last bringing up not twenty paces behind 
the tree that sheltered her. 

She hurried to him, trying hard to regain some- 
thing of self-control, that he might not see her 
misery and terror. But Fauchet was too upset and 
alarmed by her long delay, too greatly relieved, to 
notice searchingly the pale face, the gasping breath, 
the trembling body when she came running to him, 
calling out with an attempt of cheerfulness, belied 
by her appearance : 

" What, monsieur, forgetting your own lessons ? 
You call so loud the very animals are startled ! " 

Just then a wolf darted through the bushes. 
Dionis paused, frightened. 

" I do not like that ! " Fauchet muttered. " It 
means fresh killed game. And who kills here but 
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the savage ! " He listened as it fled on. " Hasten, 
hasten, Dionis ! " he called impatiently. " Your feet 
are leaden ! " 

" No, no, monsieur ! It's only that they cannot 
keep up with the hot pace of your impatience," she 
cried gaily, though so weary and weak from reac- 
tion that she could hardly place one foot before the 
other. She came close to the opening, and disclosed 
to him her treasures of herbs and moss, which she 
had cltmg to through all. 

" Had you a pleasant excursion, that you stayed 
so long? " he asked bitingly. 

" Monsieur, it was delightful — at first ! I, too, 
can now feel somewhat of the charm that holds you 
in the forest — " she sighed with fatigue. 

" It seems to have wearied you greatly to have 
discovered it, ma'm'selle," he said dryly. " Come, 
something is wrong ! I know it ! " 

She looked up at him, trying to smile, though 
tremulously : " I confess it was an — experience — 
monsieur; only another added to the long, long 
list! I am safe, you see — But we waste time! 
See what I found ! " and she emptied out of her 
skirt all her spoils. 

" Tell me, now, Dionis, what happened ? " 

" No, after ! " and she held forth a helping hand. 
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In the waning light Fauchet made a selection of 
herbs from the mass, and Dionis lost no time in 
bruising and applying them. Then they had supper, 
after which Fauchet claimed the story. 

He caught her hand in a panic of emotions, and 
cried^ 

" Never again do you leave me ! Not for any 
reason — not for a moment ! " 



CHAPTER XXIX 



THE BUFFALO 



By dawn next morning Dionis was awakened in 
her nest of leaves, in which she was obliged to curl 
round much as the original owner had doubtless 
done, by a curious drumming sound that, as it drew 
nearer and nearer, grew to tremendous beating 
upon the earth. It reached a thunderous climax, 
then gradually diminished till it became a mere 
vibration. During the quarter of an hour in which 
it advanced and retreated, Dionis peered from her 
doorway with breathless anxiety. She looked 
toward the place where Fauchet slept. He had only 
just crept from his narrow quarters and stood lean- 
ing on his crutch listening intently, his head tousled, 
his eyes blinking with sleep. His appearance reas- 
sured her and she laughed softly. He instantly 
turned to her and asked : 

" What amuses you, ma'm'selle ? " 

" As ever, — you, monsieur ! " 

S68 
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" Tis an easy task, ma'm'selle. I would crave a 
harder 1" 

He stood upright, stretching his arms one at a 
time, making ugly grimaces meanwhile. 

" Monsieur is in pain ? " she demanded anx- 
iously. 

" No, no ! I slept like a honey-gorged bear, with- 
out so much as turning. My muscles are a little 
cramped ! " 

" What was that noise, monsieur, like a great 
storm at sea? I awoke terrified, thinking we were 
on La Gironde, in the storm, and that it was all to 
be gone over again. I was glad to find myself here 
in my tree ! " 

" There is no need for anxiety, now, ma'm'selle ; 
rather, feel easy. That great noise means that the 
Indians have gone on the ' Big Hunt.' They have 
driven the buflFalo from the We-a plains, and by 
another day they will have reached the great feed- 
ing-ground, far to the south. On such occasions 
the savages seldom leave the broad trace, or the 
narrow trail beside the river. For now they must 
hunt to live, if they would live to fight. Winter is 
almost here. Do you realize it? That sound is 
what I've been hoping for — waiting for — since 
Jaques seems to have failed me." He said to him-^ 
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self these last words, then added aloud : " It means 
safety ! " 

" Then I, too, am glad ! " she said simply. 

" Let me assist you out, ma'm'selle 1 " approach- 
ing and giving her his hand. " Everything is pro- 
pitious now. Even the wind favors us ! " and he 
held up a finger-tip moistened on his tongue. 

" Why find the wind's will here, monsieur? We 
are not at sea." 

" Not in that sense, no ! I for one am thoroughly 
at home, as the phrase nms, and could remain here 
— were it not — " 

" 'Tis well you paused ; I comprehend, mon- 
sieur," said Dionis captiously. 

He glanced at her reflectively. She was as tou- 
sled as he, but he did not find it amusing, and re- 
marked carelessly: 

" You are one of those afflicted ones the blessed 
Scripture tells us of — you — " 

" Would you say — ' She hath a devil,* mon- 
sieur? Well!" she demanded with some heat. 

" Only at times — a very imp of perversity, 
Dionis ! " he said coolly. 

Dionis could not keep a smile from curling her 
lips, and she cried laughingly: 

"Leave such pious matters alone, monsieur, and 
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set about keeping your promise. I am famished! 
A hot breakfast would indeed be a luxury! We 
have barely a handful of com left, and two eggs, 
which are quite stale. I cannot see how you will 
accomplish it ! " 

" First, I will build a fire — " 

" In the forest, monsieur ? Is it not danger- 



ous: 



?" 



Not now. The savages are gone, the wind is 
from the west and will not betray us, should any 
belated ones follow." 

He found a shallow depression that he deepened, 
then sent Dionis for a certain kind of dry wood, 
which he broke into short lengths, and laid over 
leaves, and lighted all with a spark from bis 
flint. 

The first smoke soon vanished in the brisk wind, 
and, when well a-blaze, he covered the fire with a 
sod and left it to turn slowly to charcoal. 

Dionis looked on with admiring interest : 

" It's wonderful, monsieur ! You are never at 
a loss! You are master of the forest! You could 
live here the year round, while I, ignorant and help- 
less, would perish. Truly God has been kind to 



me — 



**At last you perceive it — in choosing me as 
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your Heaven-appointed protector?" cried Fauchet 
lightly. 

She made no reply, only asked, " Will you re- 
parch the com, monsieur? It's moist and toug^, 
hardly eatable as it is." 

" I have no such design," he said briefly. " Come 
with me! " 

He laid a hand upon her shoulder, and, with his 
crutch supporting him on the other side, made his 
way slowly to the brook. The sun had not yet risen, 
but a pink flush on the sky, seen, now and then, 
througk the almost leafless boughs, testifled to the 
nearness of that event. The air was crisp with the 
frost of Autumn, a blue haze hung low in the vistas 
of the forest, veiling them like modest women. The 
little woods-vermin scampered at their approach, — 
chipmunks, leaping mice, even a belated bat. 
Dionis began to speak, when Fauchet cautioned 
her to silence by a pressure of his hand on her 
shoulder : 

" It is their way of telling the savage of danger. 
We must wait till their flight is over." 

Though the skurrying ceased, and the silence was 
perfect, Fauchet knew that all about scores of eyes 
peeped at them fearfully. 

They moved on toward the brook and, when they 
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could hear its murmur, he scarcely breathed the 
words : 

" Stay here ! " 

He walked forward, using his crutch without a 
sound, and pausing in sight of the water. There, 
on a little sand-bar in mid-stream, was a mother- 
raccoon with her litter of well grown cubs, break- 
fasting on the craw-fish which she deftly snatched 
from the water with her capable little hands. Fau- 
chet caught up a stone and hurled it at them. They 
fled in a panic, all save one of the little cubs, 
stretched helpless on the sand. He turned and 
motioned to Dionis, pointed to his quarry and said : 

" Your part is to fetch it! " 

" Oh, monsieur, did you have to kill it ? " she 
murmured reproachfully. 

Fauchet, whose way through the forest was 
marked by the slaughter of animals, was annoyed, 
and said sharply : 

'* Ma'm'selle, is this the time for banal senti- 
ment? Look upon it as the gift of God, as it is. 
We must live, and to that end, must use what the 
forest offers ! " 

Dionis shrank from his reproach, and, without 
further hesitation, leaped the narrow place, picked 
up the little beast and returned with it to Fauchet. 
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She stood beside him silently and he said half- 
apologetically : " Your tenderness does you credit, 
but there are occasions when it is out of place. I 
have seen the time when I could have wished — *' 
He let the rest go unsaid. 

When they returned to the camp Fauchet re- 
moved the sod to find a glowing bed of coals. He 
quickly prepared the game and soon had it broiling. 
Dionis ate of it, though reluctantly, but both found 
it a welcome change from the stale eggs and hard 
com of the past days. 

" Now that the trace is not likely to be used by 
Indians for some time, there is no danger to fear 
from it and we can keep going a fire of coals all the 
time, — but no flame yet ! — and, with better food, 
all will go well. Flesh, of some sort, the woodsman 
must have to keep up strength, and why not the 
woodswoman ? " said Fauchet with a smile. ^ 

" I shall not vex you again, monsieur. I know 
what you say is true, but it was pitiful — cruel! " 

'' Mon ami, that cruel? You do not know the 
hideous extremes of cruelty here in the forest ! But 
we will not speak further of it," seeing Dionis shud- 
der and shrink as the flood of recollection rolled 
over her. She had tried, as he had urged, to forget 
it, and when with him she did put it out of mind, 
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but there were moments, in the dark nights, when 
she went through that fearful experience again, 
when it was all she could do to keep from crying 
out to him for very terror. Fauchet, hardened to 
such deeds, had not fully comprehended how it had 
tortured her, even in the comparative security of 
their camp. He had thrust it out of his recollection 
as the courier could, nay must, if he were to live 
in the wilderness. 

" I shall mend faster with better food, and in 
another week I hope we can leave this place," 
he said cheerfully. " Jaques should be here any 
day. I cannot understand it ! " he finished to him- 
self. 

Dionis seemed lost in melancholy thought. Now, 
feeling assured that Fauchet would save her, where 
could she go? In the whole wide Colony of Lou- 
isiana, other than this spot, she could not claim a 
shelter for her head. Nor yet in tliat far-off, well- 
beloved France was there so much as friend or kins- 
man who would give her a home. All were gone 
of that pious band save herself. Why was she left ? 
The cloud deepened on her face, and Fauchet, 
watching her, said blunderingly : 

" You do not seem overjoyed, ma'm'selle. Is it 
that you are no longer content; are eager for the 
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safety of some convent, or that you are loath to 
owe anything to the hand of Fauchet ? " 

" Monsieur/' she said sorrowfully, " who other 
than you have I to look to save God! My life's 
gratitude could not repay — " 

" That I would not have — " he said almost vio- 
lently. She turned from him and set about bruising 
the leaves for his wound. 



CHAPTER XXX 



BROTHER CHABET 



Days passed on and, in spite of Dionis' faithful 
care, Fauchet's foot did not heal as it should, and 
not till the second week did a hopeful change come. 
Then the swelling subsided, the angry purple faded, 
and only stiffness remained. He discarded his rude 
crutch for a stout cane. 

It was now early November, and the few rare 
days of St. Martin's summer had come. The air 
was balmy with warmth, the forest was alive with 
the cheery call of birds, migrating late; gauzy in- 
sects danced in tall columns in the sunlight; at 
dawn the sky showed wedges of wild geese flying 
southward ; silvery webs floated to amazing lengths 
in the calm air. The birds that wintered in the 
forest were happily busy; woodpeckers drummed 
constantly; jays screamed defiantly at the vireos 
swaying on the tall weeds, seed-gathering; king- 
fishers clamored as they dived for fish; the nut- 
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hatch clambered up and down the trees in search 
of larvae wound as snugly as a papoose. Owls and 
crows were astir ; all held joyous carnival in a fare- 
well to summer. 

Dionis' spirits were high; she laughed at, and 
teased Fauchet, who delighted in it, and was happy. 
He no longer made tentative love to her. He was 
forced to believe that she was unconscious of his 
meaning, so guileless did she seem. They never so 
much as mentioned her novitiate; it had been 
crowded into the background by present anxieties 
and duties. 

In the early sunshine of the morning Dionis was 
kneeling on the ground in front of Fauchet, unbind- 
ing his foot for its daily dressing. Beside her was 
a mass of freshly bruised roots and leaves, and cool 
clean moss. She was looking at the wound critic- 
ally, while Fauchet lounged on a log. He was fully 
able to take care of it now, but not for worlds would 
he have done so, and thus lose her gentle minister- 
ing. Dionis, equally guileful, was fully aware of 
this, without being told. 

" Monsieur, the purple has faded out now, and it 
seems almost healed I " She looked up at him well 
pleased. 

" Make the most of your office, ma'm'selle, for I 
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see the end of it but too plainly ! '' he cried laugh- 
ingly. 

What do you mean, monsieur ? " 
I mean that this very night we must leave this 
place. I am well enough, and you — the forest life 
has done wonders for you ! — are fully able to at- 
tempt it. Tis safer, now that the Indians are all 
on the big hunt. If we escape it must be now, while 
this weather holds, which will only be a week or ten 
days ; then a change for the worse will surely come. 
We must not let the cold rains catch us here. We 
must go ! " 

Dionis sighed as she applied the poultice and 
moss, and tied it up neatly with strips of leather- 
wood. 

" What does that sigh mean, ma'm'selle ? That 
you are glad to go — or sad ? " 

" Sometimes, monsieur, our stay here in the forest 
seems but a pleasing romance, as if I were reading 
it, not living it! How long have we been here? — 
weeks — months — years? Ah, but for that — " 
and she motioned in the direction of the river, whose 
solemn cadence could be heard in the perfect still- 
ness of one of those breathless pauses when Nature 
herself listens — " and all which happened there, it 
has been a time of sweet peace ! " 
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" A time of heavenly happiness," said Fauchet 
softly, gazing at her fixedly, " happiness that such 
a wretch as I may never know this side of Para- 
dise!" 

" Who can tell," she murmured dreamily, " if 
Paradise be not this ! " Her eyes, unseeing, were 
bent on the forest behind him ; she seemed entranced 
by some all-absorbing vision. She was still upon her 
knees, with her head slightly uplifted, and he bent 
toward her, looking steadfastly into her eyes, though 
she was unconscious of his act. Suddenly he saw 
a terrifying change in her expression. From pa- 
thetic melancholy over passing happiness it changed 
to horror. She moved on her knees till she could 
grasp his arm, and asked in a hoarse whisper : 

" What is that, monsieur ? " pointing to the forest 
behind him. 

" Where, ma'm'selle ? " he asked quietly, without 
turning his head. 

" Surely there's an Indian there ! I saw a figure 
slipping from tree to tree." 

" A mere hallucination, my girl ! " he said, pat- 
ting her shoulder soothingly, as one quiets a child. 

But, with no little trepidation, he slowly turned 
his head, and the next instant sprang to his feet say- 
ing softly "My gun, Dionis!" 
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She quietly walked to her tree, where the gun 
was always kept, some instinct prompting her to 
move slowly so that the enemy, if such, might not 
discover her intention. She returned and gave it to 
Fauchet. He raised it to his shoulder, took aim, 
then dropped the gun to peer closely into the tangled 
shrubbery. Again he raised the weapon, when a 
faltering voice called out : 

 

" For the love of God, don't shoot ! " and a man 
stumbled into the open. 

As he slowly approached them they recognized, 
in the gaunt, famished ghost, Brother Chabet! 
With a cry of pity Dionis ran to his aid, and led him 
to Fauchet's side, where he sank to the earth in com- 
plete collapse. 

'* I am famished ! " he scarcely breathed. 

" Dionis, give him a little broth," said Fauchet, 
who was stooping over him, " No solid food ; he 
is starved, and it would be dangerous ! " 

Dionis fed him from the pannikin in which they 
had boiled some birds and he ate greedily. His face 
was pale and sunken, and his eyes were glittering 
with the temporary insanity of starvation. His 
soutaine hung in pitiful rags about him, his feet 
were almost bare. 

" That will do, Dionis, no more now ! Help him 
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to my bed and let him sleep. Rest is what he needs 
most ! " 

" No, no, no ! There is no rest for me till I find 
a way out of this fearful place of wild beasts and 
savages ! " screamed the man. 

" There, there. Brother Chabet, you are safe with 
us ! " soothed Dionis. 

He was too close upon delirium to recognize them, 
but, in some strange way, the sound of a woman's 
voice in this place of terror reassured him, and he let 
Dionis lead him to the pile of logs, and help him 
into the bed of leaves. 

She came back to Fauchet after she had seen him 
instantly drop asleep. 

"One would hardly know him! Can he live? 
To think of it all sickens my heart! What would 
have befallen me, Etienne, — when a strong man is 
brought to that in this terrible forest, — had you 
not been sent by God to care for me ? " 

She stood before him with tightly clasped hands 
and suffused eyes, and for an instant her lips moved 
in prayer. She was wholly unconscious of having 
dropped the formal " monsieur " in the rush of 
strong emotion. 

His heart sang triumphantly. At last she had be- 
gun to think as a woman thinks — not as a nun! 
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He saw that her emotion was about to overwhehn 
her, and that, unless her thoughts could be diverted, 
she would be too unnerved to meet the perils before 
them, perhaps greater than they had yet met, on the 
long, long road to safety. He took advantage of 
the moment: 

" Ma'm'selle, I must leave you for a time ; and, 
now that Brother Chabet is come, you will not be 
lonely ! " 

"To search for roots for him, monsieur? Our 
stock is low, I know, for the use of two; but you 
must not risk the fatigue. I will go ! " 

" No ; I go to the river/* 

" To the river ! " she cried, startled almost into 
a scream. " In broad day ! To certain danger ! To 
what end, monsieur? " 

*' It is always the custom of the couriers, in cir- 
cumstances like ours, to hide a canoe for any one 
left behind, and I do not doubt the faithful Jaques 
has done this, at a place we agreed upon — " 

" Oh, monsieur, would you leave me here ! " she 
said, grieved and reproachful. 

" There is no danger. Besides, there's Brother 
Chabet — " 

" But you are lame yet ! You need me to lean 
upon ! " she urged tearfully. 
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'* Yes, God knows I do ! " he murmured ; then 
said aloud : " Dionis, my brave one, you will stay 
here! It is not necessary to weary you with the 
walk!" 

She clasped his arm with both hands, and looked 
at him pleadingly : " Then I will not let you go ! 
You do not think of me — here alone — it is ter- 
rible — But w^ith you — Oh, yes, you will take 
me with you, monsieur ? " 

"One person can go safely enough, while two 
might prove dangerous ! '* he said steadily. " You 
will remain with Brother Chabet! Where is your 
compassion ? I wonder at you ! " 

" The sight of him makes it all the worse ! I 
never dreamed one could live, and look as he does. 
I, too, will slowly famish in this awful place if I 
lose you ! " 

" Dionis, girl, where is your courage? " he began 
with tender reproach, unclasping her fingers which 
clutched his arm, and fondling them, " Now that 
it is most needed — " 

I fear 'tis all with you ! " she said tearfully. 
Now don't cry like a child ! " he said gruffly, at 
his wit's end what to do. He knew she was suffer- 
ing from the shock of seeing enfleshed famine, lone- 
liness, helplessness, such as one lost in the great wil- 
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derness, unused to its ways, sooner or later suc- 
cumbs to. He gently let her hand drop and moved 
off a step, but she again caught his arm and clung 
to it. 

" Oh, monsieur, how cruel ! Never before has my 
soul held such terror! Never before have I truly 
realized there was danger here ! No, no, you cannot 
leave me ! — Think — if you were killed from am- 
bush — " 

" Dionis, I must go, because of your safety first 
— and always! As soon as the weather changes 
escape will be hopeless ; and that you could live the 
winter through in the forest is impossible." 

" Not if you were here ! You told me you could 
live safely enough — " 

He changed from command to persuasion. 

" May I go, Dionis? It will perhaps save my life 
and yours. At any rate, my wound needs care 
neither you nor I can give it, that I may not be crip- 
pled. Worse, did you not observe a touch of gan- 
grene in it ? — God pardon the lie ! " he muttered. 

" Merciful heaven ! No, no ! — Go, monsieur — 
go!" 

" And you will be happy? " 

" No, no ! But I will be submissive, and try to be 
brave!" 
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" Tis enough ! And, if the hours seem too long, 
you will not venture forth to search for me — *' 

" How can I keep from it, monsieur ? You are 
my only hope — If you, too, go — *' 

Tormented and harassed by her fears, he inter- 
rupted roughly: 

** Dionis, you are but a coward, and I thought 
you braver than a hero — braver than most 



men — " 



'* You mistake me ! My cowardice is not because 
of myself 1 Go, go, while I can say it! *' 

Without a word or a look he went. 

As the hours passed Dionis forgot her novitiate, 
everything, save Fauchet and his safety. If he were 
lost to her, life itself were nothing. She could not 
save it; she would not. Yes, he had been sent by 
God and she had not believed the miracle ! 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE CANOE 

Fauchet made his way through the forest in a 
transport of joy because Dionis had at last given 
way to the natural emotions of a woman, — and he 
the cause ! He made his way buoyantly, with little 
thought of his wounded foot ; nevertheless he moved 
with the instinctive caution of the woodsman, for, 
though he believed there were none, what moment 
might not a savage spring from ambush? Life had 
become a thing too precious to risk and he carefully 
covered his tracks, paused at every suspicious sound, 
peered at every shadow. He gloried in his youth, 
his strength, his reckless courage. He had played 
at love many a time before with the courier's bold- 
ness and fickleness ; 'twas but a kiss, a sigh, then off 
and away! Now? Ah, this was as different as 
Heaven and Hell. 

He safely readied the place where He and Jaques 
had agreed to conceal the canoe. It was a dense 
thicket of willows overhanging a narrow strip of 
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sand. He paced off a certain number of steps from 
a stone Jaques had set, and began to remove the 
sand with his hatchet from a little hillock that the 
water had made as smooth as a grave. He eagerly 
scraped the sand to a hand's breadth, to find nothing. 
He dug deeper, furiously, only to meet disappoint- 
ment. Then he tore it up recklessly, scooping it up 
with his hands, and cast it aside with a noise that 
could be heard far down-stream. Still nothing 1 
Never had he felt such despair! His hopes were 
built on escape at once, every day increased the 
danger. Jaques had failed him! He sank down 
upon the ground, buried his face on his knees, and 
groaned. 

" By all the fiends, 'tis too much ! This glimpse 
of bliss unmans me. There is nothing for it but to 
leave the forest by the trace, or to fell a small elm 
and make a canoe. But the sap is down, it would 
take too long; the savages would be upon us before 
we could reach the stockade." 

He sat motionless and silent for a few moments, 
then he swore fiercely aloud, forgetful that every 
sound betrayed one in the forest. The frenzy over, 
he heard the sound of a paddle stealthily urging 
some craft, which he could not see for the willows, 
toward him. He had betrayed himself by his own 
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mad folly! He knew it would be a fight to the 
death ! She had foreseen it ! He could not die and 
leave her in the forest ! 

He peered through the laced twigs to learn how 
far off his enemy might be, hoping he could slip 
deeper among the willows and at last gain a hiding- 
place behind a great sycamore some paces off, upon 
the river-bank. 

Had not Dionis shown him so unrestrainedly 
her terror of the forest he would have thought 
nothing of this situation. It would have been an 
agreeable pastime to have fought with the Indian, 
or, at least, to have outwitted him with his own 
cunning. 

He crouched among the willows, it was too late 
to reach the sycamore undiscovered, the prow of the 
canoe already grated on the sand. He saw a man 
clad in fringed buckskins, such as the better chiefs 
wore, stooping to drag the canoe further out of the 
water, and he slipped deeper into the willows, feel- 
ing that now retreat was better than attack. He 
dared not waste powder and shot if he hoped to 
rescue Dionis. He crept like a snake toward the 
tree; he was almost there, when a low cautious 
voice called to him : 

" Monsieur, monsieur, 'tis Jaques ! " 
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Fauchet sprang upright, ran back and flung his 
arms around the courier, crying recklessly loud: 
'' Mon ami, I could feel no happier were I just saved 
from perdition ! " 

" Monsieur, thanks to the good God, I've found 
you! I have been up and down the river, in all 
our old hiding-places, in search of you, to find 
you not. I despaired! Come aboard! There's 
no time to lose if you'd escape the savages. The 
big hunt is but a cloak for mischief, bad and 
bloody — " 

" No, Jaques ! no power in heaven or hell would 
make me go now, because — " 

" Blessed Mother! he's mad! " muttered Jaques. 
" Oh, monsieur, I have searched for you these four 
days ! I have raced the forest over looking for your 
accustomed signs, but found none! I have rowed 
up to the We-a towns. I have floated down to the 
grasslands, but nowhere could I find a trace of 
you — " 

" Hold, hold ! Attend me, Jaques ! You do not 
know that I have with me the novice, Ma'm'selle 
Dionis de Montfort — " 

Holy Mother, he is mad ! " screamed Jaques. 
She was carried off by the Indians ! I've sent the 
word down the Great Waters ! " 
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" Not so ! She swooned with terror. I found her 
hiding under a shattered canoe — she is safe and 
well — " 

" Monsieur, if we return for her it is perhaps as 
much as your Hfe's worth! Mine is nothing, noth- 
ing, in your service! If you are slain it is less than 
nothing! " 

"Jaques, mine would be worse than nothing, a 
burden of grief, if she be not saved! I will not go 
without her ! " 

" Monsieur, you can see for yourself that the 
canoe will scarcely hold us all ! " 

" The saints pardon me ! I forgot him ! Jaques, 
there is yet another. It would be a sin, black and 
damning, to leave the starved, crazed creature there 
to die. Dionis would never — " 

"Another, monsieur? It cannot be done! " cried 
Jaques desperately. "Three, of no great weight, 
might crowd into her; but four — should a wind 
come up, she would sink ! " 

" Then, farewell, Jaques ! " and Fauchet turned to 

go- 

" No, no, monsieur ! It shall be as you say. 

Listen! I am well and strong, 'tis not more than 
half-a-score leagues up the river to the little stock- 
ade of Sieur Vincennes by the river trail. I know 
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it well, and can walk it in two nights, hiding by day. 
The canoe is yours ! " 

Fauchet made no objections, but, after thinking it 
over a few moments, took Jaques at his word, and 
said simply : 

" Jaques, mon ami, I see no other way — If I 
were not lame — No, there is no other way ! " 

" Monsieur will go at once ? " inquired Jaques, 
anxiously. " The river is free ; the night is too 
good to lose. Who knows when the wind may 
turn into a tempest; or when the big hunt will 
be over? This St. Martin's summer is but 
fickle!" 

" I had hoped to go to-night, but, because of the 
priest — But, yes, we must go, it is best! Come 
back with me to our camp and you can help the 
priest to the boat ! " 

" Priest ? What priest ? None escaped but 
Father Doutrelle. And I saw him safe at the little 
post between the two great rivers in the Kentucky 
country, where he awaits passage to Nouvelle Or- 
leans." 

" Nevertheless, Jaques, Brother Chabet sttunbled 
upon our secret camp at dawn this morning, fam- 
ished, half-naked, half-crazed. A curse would fall 
upon us were we to leave a priest of the Qiurch 
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there to die. I want all the favor of Heaven now, 
Jaques, that I can compass ! " 

Jaques hid the canoe in the willows and they at 
once started to the camp. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



THE DECISION 



There were few preparations to make before 
leaving the camp; to put out the fire, and to make 
into a small bundle the cup and pannikin and a little 
food were all. 

While Dionis and Jaques were busied with these 
things, Fauchet spoke aside to the priest, who was 
surprisingly renewed by food and sleep. 

" Brother Chabet, we have, by the mercy of God, 
the opportunity to leave the forest at once. We have 
not decided yet where to go, whether to the northern 
stockade of Sieur Vincennes, or to the little fort far 
to the south where Father Doutrelle now waits a 
chance passage to Nouvelle Orleans. In either case 
you will be able to join your order, for, by the 
Wabash and the portage far north, we can reach 
Detroit, and then on to Quebec without further 
trouble, while, by the south, you, too, can get pas- 
sage in some trader's batteau to Nouvelle Orleans. 
At either place you will find welcome — " 
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" By all the saints ! " broke in the priest excitedly, 
" will a man, free for the first time in his life, put 
the shackles on again? The savage may burn me 
at the stake, the wild beast tear my flesh from my 
bones, but go back to that slow torture of soul and 
body? No! No! A captive, a slave, all my life I 
never knew what freedom meant. I hate the tram- 
mels of monastic life as an Indian would ! I have 
no vocation for it! I had no choice! Now I am 
free. And I choose this savage life rather — " 

" He raves with fever," thought Fauchet. " It 
will be a fearful risk to have one in his state in the 
little canoe ! But, we can't leave him. God forbid ! 
As well murder him outright ! " 

He looked into the distorted face of the man, 
quivering with fierce emotion. His haggard eyes, 
his emaciated form, told how sharp had been his 
struggle with the forest, who is only kind to her 
own, to whom she tells her secrets, on whom she be- 
stows her favors. But, woe to the alien, such as this 
priest! Her tortures for him are endless! Fear, 
silence, loneliness, famine, madness, all combine 
against him to his destruction! 

*' Monsieur, it shall be as you will! " said Fauchet 
reassuringly. " It is between you and the Church. 
We will take you where you can recover from your 
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frightful experience, then our duty is done. You 
may hereafter order your life as you please, without 
interference or exposure from us. If you decide for 
a different Ufe, so be it. Manifestly God has ordered 
it that you cannot exist here alone." 

Brother Chabet looked at him fixedly out of his 
sunken eyes : " I thank you for the hope jou give 
me. I could never return to my order. Before the 
priest, is the man to reckon with. Fauchet, I was 
a priest before I was a man. I am the son of a man 
so high among the nobiUty, my mother, a peasant 
woman, dared not so much as name him to me. 
When I was eight years old she died, and by her 
will I was placed in a monastic school to be pre- 
pared for priesthood, that I might expiate, as best 
I could, the sin of my parents. Her, I held guilt- 
less ! She died from over-penitence. Surely a just 
God could demand no more for her salvation ! With 
my soul at war against the Church, against my 
father, I grew to manhood. I was told to repent, 
to be humble, to pray, to fast! Why? — because 
that man had done me the greatest wrong one can 
do another — branded me with his ^ame while he 
went free. I felt that he still lived, and my sole 
object was to learn his name and — to kill him ! I 
could do neither — I was invested and ordered to 
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the New World — a missionary ! " He paused^ 
then added more quietly : " Monsieur, the priest died 
here in the wilderness, the man has risen, he claims 
his right to a man's life. Put me in the way of it, 
even if it be with your trappers and hunters, till in 
this forest strength may come to me in mind and 
body!" 

Fauchet, who had always felt contempt for his 
sullen compliance, was astounded by this strange 
confidence, but he only said : 

" The life you would enter is hard and strange, 
full of danger, with little to repay a man of your 
rearing, but, if you will, you may for a time go with 
my men, and at least gain strength and manly vigor. 
There will be no trouble about it. By the Church 
you are supposed to have been killed by the Indians ; 
if you choose a new name and a new life, so be it! " 

Turning to the others, Fauchet said : " We must 
waste no more time. We must go at once! " 

They slowly followed Jaques through the forest 
in perfect silence, save when a dry twig crackled 
under-foot, or when a long bough, incautiously 
brushed against, sprang swishing to place. The 
priest walked close behind Jaques where the trail 
was narrow, and, when it widened, was helped on- 
ward with an arm thrust through his own. 
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Dionis looked wistfully about her for the last time. 
The bright leaves were now falling in eddying 
showers. The wild cherries were scarlet, and the 
sumac blazed in dazzling masses against a distant 
hill ; there was a sadness, a quiet as of despair upon 
the forest which could be so ragingly savage. She 
fell into a melancholy, a pensiveness sweetly mourn- 
ful, at leaving its wild freedom. Not for the first 
time the impossibility of that other life presented 
itself. This was so free, so happy, so full of serv- 
ice to one she — loved ! Yes, her woman's heart had 
awakened here ! But the man — She glanced at 
the straight strong back before her. He limped 
sturdily along, claiming the right to protect her, not 
by words, but by deeds ; no root could cause her to 
stumble without his warning ; no bramble could tear 
her, because of his silent watchfulness. He did not 
seem sad, though grave. Yet this was their parting ; 
and he was letting her go without a word. Perhaps 
it was the way of woodsmen to make mock love, 
then to say " adieu " easily and lightly. Be it so ! 
And she brushed away the tears that rose at the 
thought. 

At this moment Fauchet paused, letting the others 
go on a few steps, and said quietly : " Ma'm'selle, 
a dozen paces will bring us in sight of the river ! '* 
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" A welcome sight, monsieur 1 " she said cheer- 
fully. 

The expression of Fauchet's face changed slightly. 
He had hoped she felt leaving the forest as keenly 
as he did. He deplored it as the end of the one idyl 
of his careless life. She only seemed eager to go ! 
He faced about and spoke no more till they were 
well within the shelter of the low copse where the 
canoe was hidden. While Jaques was busy launch- 
ing it, Fauchet laid his hand on Dionis' arm and 
drew her a little aside, then he said, gravely, point- 
ing to the canoe : 

" Ma'm'selle, the time has come for you to decide. 
The year of your novitiate has ended, and with 
honor to yourself and no dishonor to the 
Church — " 

She looked up at him, a little frightened at his 
serious words and cold manner, and faltered : 

" Monsieur, I do not imderstand — " 

" You are, if you will, no longer a candidate for 
the Order of the UrsuHnes. There lies the canoe! 
You alone shall decide whither it shall bear us. If 
to the south, whence you can easily proceed to Nou- 
velle Orleans and join your order, then I intrust 
you to Jaques ! If to the north, you go with me, first 
to the stockade, then to Detroit, and there — " 
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She looked up at him beseechingly, with a white 
face, her hands clasped tightly : " Monsieur, be kind 
and decide for me! " 

" No ! " he replied almost sternly. " You alone 
must do that! I say again, — if you go north, I 
go with you ; but only as your promised husband ! 
— Choose ! " 

Before she could reply Jaques called out : 

" The canoe is ready, monsieur ! Brother Chabet 
is already aboard ! " 

There seemed a suspension of all sounds, as if 
forest and stream waited for her decision. The flow 
of the river was solemn. The aspect of the forest, 
forbidding. Fauchet waited, his eyes bent upon 
Dionis, who cast a look of fear at the forest, and 
of dread at the river. Then she turned her face 
again to Fauchet with wild questioning. 

" Choose ! " was all he said. 

" I go — north, with you ! " fell slowly from her 
lips. 

Joy leaped to Fauchet's eyes, he caught her hand 
and led her to the canoe and seated her, then sprang 
in after her. 

As Jaques pushed of, he said : 

"We will wait for you, Jaques, at Sieur Vin- 
cennes' stockade, then we are off for Detroit!" 
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The sun had sunk far to the west, leaving a pale 
glow upon the sky, studded with stars, and the great 
vault sprang above them darkly blue. 

Jaques watched them out of sight behind the first 
turn of the river, the priest huddled in the middle, 
the girl in the prow, Fauchet swaying easily in the 
stern, dipping rhythmically with his long paddle; 
then he too started north upon the river trail, while 
there drifted toward him the soft, low call of a bird, 
his signal and Fauchet's. 

" The man is mad ! He hath no prudence ! " 
breathed Jaques. 

He was but happy, that man! though between 
love and madness lies only a hair's-breadth ( 



THE END. 
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To quote from one of our editor's reports on the new Mont- 
gomery book — " Miss Montgomery has decidedly arrwed in this 
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and of the charming ** Kilmeny of the Orchard " has established 
her as one of America's leauing authors — a writer of books 
which touch the heart, uplift the spirit, and leave an imprint of 
lasting sweetness on the memory. But in "The Story Girl " 
everywhere the touch of the finished artist is evident — a smootn- 
ncss and polish which heightens the unusual style of a gifted 
author. 

The environment is again the author's beloved Prince Edward 
Island and the story and incidents possess the same simplicity 
and charm which characterize Miss Montgomery's earlier books. 
The Story Girl, herself — Sara Stanley — is a fascinating 
creature, and will delight and thrill her readers with her weird 
tales of ghosts " and things." She tells in wondrousf' voice of 
" The Mystery of the Golden Milestone " " How Kissing Was 
Discovered," and of just how the Milky Way happened into the 
heavens. She will make you feel the spell of the old orchard 
where she and her playmates spend such happy days, and with 
Felix, Dan and Beverly you will live again with her the " trage- 
dies of childhood." 

Of Miss Montgomery's previous books, the reviewers have 
written as follows: 

" The art which pervades every page is so refined that the cul- 
tivated imagination will return to the story again and ajgEun in 
memory to find always something fresh to enjoy." — Toronto 
World. 

" Miss Montgomenr has attained an honored place among the 
worth-while writers of fiction." — Beacon and Budget. 

'' Miss Montgomery has a sympathetic knowledge of human 
nature, joined to high ideals, a reasonably romantic view point 
and a distinct gift of description." — Chicago Record-Herald. 
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gnia/' '' Comrades of the Trails/' '' Red Feathers/' etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, decorative Jacket 

Net $1.25 (carriage, 13c. extra) 

A typical Roberts romance — dashing and brisk with the 
scenes lor the most part laid in the infant colony of Newfound- 
land, at the time when Sir Walter Raleigh and other famous 
captains swept the seas for England. Sir Walter is one of the 
characters in the romance but the chief interest centres about one 
of his officers^aptain John Percy. 

Elizabeth Duwaney, the herome. is beautiful and vivacious 
enough to ouite turn the heads of the sevoal gallant geDtJemen 
who struegle for her hand, and to keep the reader guessing until 
the very Tast page as to wiiich suitor will find favor in her eyes. 
Unusual and unexpected situations in the plot are handled skil- 
fully and you close the book agreeing with our editor that " Mr. 
Roberts has ^ven us another capital vam I " 

'' Mr. Roberts has undoubted skiU in portraying character 
and carrsdng events along to a satisfactory oondusion." — 
The Smart Set, 

** One can always predict of a book by Mr. Roberts that it 
will be interesting. Chie can go further and predict that the book 
will be fascinating, exciting and thrilling." — BoeUm Globe. 

A SOLDIER OF VALLEY FORGE 

By Robert Neilson Stephens, author of " An Enemy to the 
King," "Philip Winwood," etc., and G. E. Theodobb 
Roberts, author of " Hemming, the Adventurer," " Red 
Feathers," etc. 

12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated . . . . ^ $1.50 
The many admirers of the brilliant historical romances of the 
late Robert Neilson Stephens will be gratified at the annotmce- 
ment of a posthumous work by that gifted writer. The rotudi 
draft of the storv was laid aside for other work, and later, witE- 
out completing the novel, the plot was utilized for a play. With 
the play completed Mr. Stephens again turned his attention to 
the novel, but death prevented its completion. Mr. Roberts has 
handled his difficult task of completing the work with care and 
skill. 

The story, like that of " The Continental Dragoon," takes as 
its theme an incident in the Revolution, and, as in the earlier 
novel, the scene is the ** debatable ground " north of New York. 
In interest of plot and originality of development it is as re- 
markable as the earlier work, but it is more mature, more foree- 
ful, more real. 
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Bv Eifif A Ratner, author of '^ Free to Serve," etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. ATet $1.35 (carriage. 12c. extra) 

Given a wedding irrevocably decreed, the date of the actual 
ceremony somewhere on the bmits of a fortnight ahead; given 
a bride but not a groom, a maid of the old Dutch New York days, 
pretty enough to turn men's heads for her beauty alone, well 
dowered enough to be one of the prizes of the decade; the weddins 
festivities, merrymakings these Dutch colonial worthies loved 
to give to prospective brides and grooms, in fuU swing; half a 
dozen ^oung Dutchmen with hands outstretched ready to grasp 
the prize and reciprocate the maiden's vows would she but nod 
their way; the weddinj^ itself as sure as fate or death; the bride 
upon the scene, receiving the honors of the occasion — alone; 
the bridegroom an unknown quantity; the days racing by in 
mirth and festivity and the wedding daily drawing nearer; 
problem — find the bridegroom! 

The setting for this unusual situation is quaint New Nether- 
lands, in 17&, shortly after England had succeeded in wresting 
frodi Holland her prosperous colony in the New World. The 
sharp contrast between the primitive conditions of the neigh- 
boring settlements and the comparative luxury of the town is 
well portrayed, and forms an everchanging background to a 
tale of unusual excellence both in the conception and in the 
development of its novel plot. 

ATeu? ediliion (TerUA PrvnXinQ) of 

FREE TO SERVE 

By Eifif A Ratner. The novel that made the author famous. 

Cloth, 12mo, with a frontispiece in full color by George Gibbs. 

$1.60 

** After reading Emma Rayner's tale of Colonial New York, 
' Free to Serve,' what has impressed one the most is its vividness 
of atmosphere. The spirit of the early eighteenth century has 
been caught to perfection, and transferred to every page. One 
lives in a picturesque past, and thinks not of the complicated 
world of to-day, save as the impulses and motives animating 
human beings are the same now as then." — Boston Times. 

" To the charm of a story well conceived and cleverly told is 
added the interest of characters that until now have been unusual 
in present-day fiction." — New York Press, 

" In * Free to Serve ' we have a book that rises from out of 
the dull monotony of mediocrity and amply deserves considera- 
tion." — The Philadelphia American, 
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By Hugh C. Weib. 

CSoth, 12mo, illustrated $1.50 

Lovcxs of nmid actkm, ingenious situations and excitement 
wfll find abundant entertainment in following the adventuxes 
and career of Madelyn Mack — a veritable wixard at her trade 

— the heroine of this clever and straightforward detective nov^ 
Her career is brimful of excitement, one continuous series of 
adventures, which constitute a tale of swift and dramatic action. 
Clever in plot and effective in style, the author has sdsed on 
some of the most sensational features of modem life, and the 
reader who has a grain of fancy or imagination may be defied 
to lay this book down once he has begun it until the bst woid ia 
reached. 

MISS BILLT 

By Eleanor H. Porter. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. Net $1.25 (carriage, 12c. extra) 

" BiUy," in this instance, is the name of a very dainty and 
pretty ia^ with pink cheeks and a wealth of curiy h^r and the 
sweetest of smiles. When you first meet her in the story she is 
all that her name implies -^ an impulsive, warm-hearted girl of 
eighteen who quite unknowingly succeeds in completely upsetting 
the quiet and dignity of the B^con Street household of the three 
Henshaw bojrs, who had hitherto lived an uneventful life in 
'' The Strata,'' as the old Boston mansion was fittingly termed 
by Bertram, the youngest of the brothers. But BUly grows up. 
and almost before she herself realizes it a romance has enterea 
her life — one of those charming and refreshing romances which 
strike a svmpathetio chord in the hearts of its readers and bring 
back fond memories of '' the glamour and joys of youth.'' 

THE RED FOX'S SON 

By Edgar M. Dillet. 

Cloth, 12mo. With a frontispiece in color by John Goss $1.50 

Picturesque Bhari)azonia — a province of the Balkan peninsula 

— is the setting for this sparkling '' Zenda " novel, which quite 
surpasses the reflation story of modem mystery and adventure, 
when the dashing young American goes to the mythical, but 
interesting Balkan State, and creates navoc in the hearts of the 
Slavs, himself becoming a slave to the beautiful princess of the 
country. It is a romance rich in exciting detail, and has slamour, 
dash, vivacity and spirit of the most pleasing order. In every 
P|age of ^* The Red Fox's Son " the fiction lover will find fascini^ 
tLD^ reading. 
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By NoRVAL Richardson, author of the big Southern novel — 

'' The Lead of Honour/' already in its sixth large printing. 

Frontispiece in full color, decorative jacket, cloth, 12mo. 

Uti $1.25 (carriage, 12c. extra) 

Mr. Richardson's new story is strikins in thou^t and treat- 
ment. Taking a man from the rubbish heap of poverty, the 
author places him in surroundings of wealth and refinement, and 
then traces the effect of the new influences upon his character. 

Of '' The Lead of Honour " the critics have written as follows: 

'' ' The Lead of Honour ' cannot but make those who read it 
better pleased with life and with humanity (the which is much)." 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

** Mr. Richardson has given lis a story which is well worth 
the perusal." — Boston Transcript. 

" A story of much more than iisual merit. It is seldom that 
one turns away from a work of fiction with more reluctance to 
part company with its people and with a greater impetus towards 
one's own best." — Boston Herald. 

** It is rarely that a love story is written in these days that has 
in it BO much of pure and lofty sentiment, of so high ideals and 
so absorbing in its romance that the reader for the time is lifted 
out of himself. It is a novel which really stands on a pinnacle 
as contrasted with much of the current fiction of the day." — 
Springfield Union. 

** Mr. Richardson has an excellent style, a gift of character- 
drawing and much emotional power." — Providence Journal, 

DIONIS OF THE WHITE VEIL 

By Caroline Brown, author of " Knights of Fustian," ** On 

the We-A Trail," etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, decorative jacket . $1.50 

A romance of the early days of the eighteenth century, with 
the scenes for the most part laid in the region bordering the 
Mississippi, from Louisiana north towards the Illinois country. 

When the gay and handsome Chevalier Fauchet first sets eves 
upon the heroine, Dionis Montfort. she has entercKl upon her 
novitiate, and is to take the vows ol a nun in less than a week's 
time. Fauchet, a universal lover, gallant always, serioiis never, 
is attracted by the demure and innocent novice, at first because 
of her beauty: but later when he realizes that it is real affection 
he feels for the girl, the Chevalier determines that the Church 
must fight him for her life's devotion. How fate throws the 
two together, allowing love finally to triumph over the Church, 
makes a romance remarkable in its consistent and absorbing 
charm* 
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THE CASE OF PAUL BREEN 

By Anthony Tudoe, LL.B. 

Cloth, 12mOy illustrated by Henry Roth, decorative jadcet. 

A positive, strong human novel, the story of an innocent man 
caught in the legal meshes of circumstantial evidence, llie 
plot is new and its development most striking, while the story 
IS handled throughout in masterly and dignified fashion by a 
writer whose style is at all times convincing and forceful. He 
lias had the courage to go right to the heart of things, and bare 
for his readers' gaze the very souls of his characters. It is a 
powerful work — one which will probably be called a "bold 
novel/' and not only is it of intense interest, but it is a story 
which furnishes much food for thought. 
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For three reasons this little book will arouse interest. First, 
because of the stories themselves, next, because tiheir author. 
H. D. Umbstaetter, is the foimder and publisher of Tht Black 
Cat, which, to quote the New York Tribunef " has done more for 
short-story readers and short-story writers than any other 
periodical," and last, but not least, because of the unique intro- 
duction by Jack London. Only once in a long time do we come 
across such a unique collection of stories as Mr. Umbstaetter's, 
containing as it does stories that are clever in conception, well- 
written and just the right length to be entertaining, and as Mr. 
London aptly says, stories that are true Black Cat stories. 

The stories, twelve in all, are so absorbingly interesting and so 
unusual in the realm of fiction, embodving as they do amusing 
character sketches, tales of humor, pathos, m3rstery and adven- 
ture, that they will undoubtedly appeal to a large claas of readers 
who are not attracted to the ordinary in fiction. 
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Mr. Stephens has put into his new book, '' Clementina's High- 
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finish. 

The story Is laid in the mid-Geoman period. It is a dashlnft 
sparkHnx . vivacious comedy, with a neroine as lovdy and 
changeable as an April day, and a hero all ardor and daring. 
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GSbth, one volume, with manv drawings by Charies Liviiiflrtoii 
Bull, four of whicn are in full color .... 12.00 
The stones in Mr. Roberts's new collection are the strongest and 
best he has ever written. 

He has largely taken for his subjects those animals rarely met 
with in books, whose lives are spent " In the Silenoee/' where they 
are the supreme rulers. Mr. Roberts has written of them sympi^ 
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" These stories are exquisite in their refinement, and yet robust 
in their appreciation of some of the rougher phases of woodcraft. 
Among the manv writers about animals, Mr. Itoberts occupies an 
•nviabie place .'^ — The Outlook, 

'* This IS a book full of delight. An additional chann lies in Mr. 
Bull's faithful and graphic illustrations, which in fashion all their 
own tell the story of the wild life, lUimiinating and supplementing 
the pen pictures of the author." — Literary iHyti. 

THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 

With thirty full-page illustrations bv Charles Livingston Bull 
and Frank Vining Smith. Cover oesign and decorationB by 
Charles Livingston Bull. 

12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

** Every paragraph is a splendid picture, BUCBesting in a few 

words the appeal of the vast, illimitable wudemeas." — Th$ 

Chicago Tribune. 

THE HEART THAT KNOWS 

Library 12mo, cloth, decorative cover . . . $1.60 

" A novel of singularly effective strength, luminous In literary 

eolor, rich in its passionate, yet tender dnuna." — New York Qlobe, 

EARTH'S ENIGMAS 

A new edition of Mr. Roberts's first volume of fiction, pub- 
lished in 1892, and out of print for several years, with the addi- 
tion of three new stories, and ten illustrations by Ctuffles 
Livingston Bull. 

Library 12mo, cloth, decorative cover . . $1.50 

" It will rank hi^h among collections of short stories. In 
' Earth's Enigmas * is a wider range of subject than in the ' Kin- 
dred of the Wild.' " — Review from advance aheeU of the Ultuirated 
edition by Tiffany Blake in the Chicago Evening PoeL 

BARBARA LADD 

With four illustrations by Frank Verbeck* 

Library 12mo, cloth, decorative cover . . . $1.50 

" From the opening chapter to the final page Mr. Roberts lures 
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Boston TranecripL 
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With frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. 
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A tale of Acadia, — a land which is the author's heart's deliffhty 
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playful vein; each is a unit of absorbing interest and exquisite 
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Being the Story of Yvonne de Lamourie, and how she went into 
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" A novel of tremendous force." — EUa W, PeattU 
" In atmosphere, if nothing else, the story is absolutely per- 
fect." — Boston Transcript. 

LADY PENELOPE 

With nine illustrations by Arthur W. Brown. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

** A fresh and original bit of comedy aa ^Twnging aa it is auda- 
cious." — Boston Transcript, 

THE IDLERS 

With frontispiece in color h^f John G. Frohn. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

" It is aa absorbing as the devil." — Tfte New York Sun. 

THE PROMOTION OF THE ADMIRAL 

* 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated . $1.50 

** If any one writes better sea stories than Mr. Roberts, we 

don't know who it is; and if there is a better sea story of its land 

than this it would be a joy to have the pleasure of reading it." — 

New York Sun. 

THE FLYING CLOUD 

Cloth decorative, with a colored frontispiece . $1.50 

'* It is the drama of the sea: human nature stripped naked 

by salt water alchem^r and painted as onl^ the author or Joseph 

Conrad could paint it." — New York Times. 

THE BLUE PETER 

With frontispiece by Henry Roth. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

'' It is not too much to say of Morley Roberts that he is one of 

the very few writers of to-day who live up to the best traditions 

of the sea story." — The Bookman. 

DAVID BRAN 

Cloth decorative, with frontispiece in color . . $1.50 

In " David Bran " Mr. Roberts presents in a new light the old 
story of a man and two women. 
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VCXUCS OF 

AUCE MacGOWAN AND GRACE Mac- 

GOWAN COOKE 

HETURN 

With six illufltratioiis by C. D. Williams. 
Library 12mo, cloth decorative ... . $1.50 

" So rich in color is this stor]^, so crowded with figures, it seems 
like a bit of old Italian wall painting." — ATeu? York Sun, 

THE GRAPPLE 

With frontispiece in color by Arthur W. Brown. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

" The story is so original, so strong, and so finely told that it 
deserves a large and thoughtful pubhc." — N. Y. Times. 

THE LAST WORD 

Libranr 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated $1.50 

" A charming, and wholly fascinating piece of fiction.'' — 
LouisviUe Post, 

HULDAH 

With illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

Here we have the great-hearted, capable woman of the Texas 
plains. 

VORKS OF 

NATHAN GALTJZTF,R 

THE SORCERESS OF ROME 

With four drawings in color by " The Kinneys." 
library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

Hie love-story of Otto III., the boy emperor, and Stephania, 
wife of the Senator Crescentius of Rome. 

CASTEL DEL MONTE 

With six illustrations by H. C. Edwards. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

A romance of the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty in Italy. 

THE COURT OF LUCIFER 

With foiur drawings in color by " The Kinneys." 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $1.50 

An historical romance woven around the famous Borgia family. 
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WORKS OF 

OTHER AUTHORS 

A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY 

Bv Fbedebick Van Rensselaer Det. 

Cloth decorative, with frontispiece in color , • $1.50 

" A romance that is vivid and original. The author shows a 

great gift of originality and dramatic insight. It is a story that 

will hold firmly the attention of even the veteran novel reader 

to the end." — ThA Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF QUINCT ADAMS 

SAWYER AND MASON'S CORNER FOLKS 

By Charles FEiyroN Pidgin, authw of "Quincy Adams 
Sawyer," " Blennerhasset," " Stephen Holton," etc. 
Cloth decorative, illustrated by Henry Roth . . . $1.50 
'* The book is intenseljr human, bright, witty, hopeful, kindly, 
and interesting." — CkrisUan Endeavor World, 

THE MYSTERY OF MISS MOTTE 

By Caroline Atwater Mason, author of " A Lfly of France." 
Cloth decorative, with frontispiece in color . $1.25 

'^ It is a clean, wholesome story of present-day life, with 
nothing far-fetched or overdrawn." — United Presbyterian. 

** A love story particularly neat and sweet, in which mystery 
plays a part. Mrs. Mason develops her romance skilfully against 
a very pleasant social background." — New York World, 

THE CALL OF THE SOUTH 

By Robert Lee Durham. 

Cloth decorative, illustrated by Henry Roth $1.50 

'* ' A terrific story but a true one ' — this is what the thinking 
world is saying concerning ' The Call of the South.' " — TfSi 
Baltimore iSun. 

" The force of the book is tremendous. In dramatic power it 
equals Tolstoi's 'Resurrection.* " — Rev. Martin D, Hardin. 

TAG; OR, THE CHIEN BOULE DOG 

By Valance Patriarche. 

Illustrated by Wallace Goldsmith. 

Qoth decorative $1.00 

** It is fresh in plot, bright and merry in spirit^ full of kindly 
humor in style and incident." — Orand Rapide Herald. 

" The entire tale is a delightful bit of humor." — Portland 
Preee, 
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A CAVALIER OF YIRGHTIA 

By G. E. Theodorb Robbbto, author of " Hemming, the 

Adventurer," ** Captain Love," etc. 

Library 12ino, cloth decorative, illustrated $1.50 

'' The stor^ is a thrilling one. well told, with an interest that 
is sustained m>m start to mush. — Portland Evening Exprtsa. 

*' A story which people will want to read. It so grips with 
its interest that having once begun there is no stopping-place 
short of the end." — BisUm Transcript, 

BAHAMA BILL 

By T. Jenkins Hains, author of " The Black Barque," 
"The Voyage of the Arrow," etc. With frontispiece in cclar 
by H. R. Reuterdahl. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative $L50 

" As for Bahama Bill, the reader will like him whether he will 

or no; he dominates the book, unscrupulous though he mav be. 

Nevertheless there is not a mean streak in him. We shall be 

tempted to read ' Bahama Bill,' aeveral times." — SpringfiM 

Union. 

THE LEAD OF HONOXJH 

By NoBYAL Richardson. With frontispiece in color by 

Frank T. Merrill. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative^ . . $1.50 

'' It is rarely that a love story is written in these days that has 
in it so much of fine and lofty sentiment, of so high ideals and so 
absorbing in its romance that the reader for ^e time is lifted 
out of himself." — Springfield Union, 

MY HEART AND STEPHAITIB 

By Reginald Wright Kautfman, author of " Mias Frances 
Baird, Detective," etc. Illustrated by A. G. Lamed. 

Library 12mo, cloth $1.50 

" The story goes with a fascinating rush which is most enter- 
taining, and so thoroughly imbued is the reader with the spirit 
of the plot that he is almost sorry to end the mystery with the 
last chapter, even if the ending is a most happy and logical one." 
— Boston (Mcbe. 

*' Parisian life in Bohemian circles is picturesquely described, 
and probably there has never been a better word painting ot 
restaurant gaietv than Mr. Kauffman's account of the famous 
i Abbaye ' with its brilliant gathering." — Philadelphia Item, 
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PEGGY AT SPINSTER FARM 

By Helen M. Winslow, author of " Literary Boston of To- 
day," etc. 

Illustrated from original photographs by Mary G. Huntsman. 

12mo .... $1.50 

Whatever Miss \^^nslow writes is good, for she is in accord 

with the life worth living. The Spinster, her niece " Peggy," 

the Professor, and young Robert Graves, — not f oigettmg 

Hiram, the hired man, make a very cheerful company. 

" Very aUurins is ^e picture she draws of tne old-fashioned 
house, the splendid old trees, the pleasant walks, the goigeoua 
sunsets, and — or it would not be Helen Winslow — tibe cats." — 
Tht Boston Transcript, 

THE GOLDEN DOG 

A Romance of Quebec. By William Kibbt. 

New authorized edition, printed from new plates. Illustrated 

by J. W. Kennedy. 

(&e vol., library 12mo, cloth ... $1.25 

A poweitul romance of love, intrigue, and adventure in the 
times of Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour. Mr. Kirby has 
shown how false prides and ambitions stalked abroad at this 
time, how they entered the heart of man to work his destruction, 
and^ particularly how they influenced a beautiful demon in female 
form to continued vengeances." — Boston Herald, 

COMMENCEMEirr DAYS 

By Virginia Chubch. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated . $1.50 

" A delightful tale of coUege life, one that cannot fail to appeal 

to the lover of good things in fiction. It is well worth reading." 

— Rochester Union & Ackertiser, 

HELL-FIRE HARRISON 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative, ilhistrated by Frank T. 

Merrill $1.00 

" The story is charmingly told, the Deople are alive, and the 
plot unfolds easily and naturally. — Ckicaoo Banker, ^ 

" The story is all too brief, bemg an absorbing tale with plenty 
of sparkle and life." — Boston Transcript. 

'' Lovers of history, as well as the geueial reader, will find this 
story of absorbing interest, as the manners, customs, the history 
and the religion of the time of George III. are set forth in a way 
that proves extremely fascinating." — N. Y, Evening Post, 
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